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NEW ORGAN IN TORONTO 
HAS TOTAL OF 110 STOPS 


IN METROPOLITAN CHURCH 


Casavant Work Completed and Dr. 
Herbert A. Fricker, Noted Con- 
ductor, Presides at Console 
in Remodeled Edifice. 


Canada’s latest organ of outstanding 
size and importance has just been in- 
stalled in the large Metropolitan 
Church at Toronto, Ont. It is the 
work of the Canadian organ factory of 
Casavant Freres and is an instrument 
of 110 stops. The church has recently 
been remodeled and now has_ the 
appearance of a beautiful cathedral. 
With Dr.Herbert A. Fricker, noted or- 
ganist and conductor, at the console 
the new organ is expected to achieve 
fame throughout the dominion. 

Following is the stop specification: 

GREAT ORGAN. 
Contra Bourdon (tenor C), 32 ft., 56 
pipes. 
Double 
pipes. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 68 pipes. 
Open Diapason, I, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Open Diapason, II, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Open Diapason, III, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Hohl Flite, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Doppel Flite, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Stopped Diapason, § ft., 68 pipes. 
Quint, 5% ft., 68 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 68 pipes. 
Principal, 4 ft., 68 pipes. 
Flute Harmonic, 4 ft., 68 pipes. 
Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 68 pipes. 
Twelfth, 2% ft., 68 pipes. 
Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Mixture (12, 15, 17), 3 rks., 204 pipes. 
Harmonics (15, 17, 19, 21, 22), 5 
rks., 340 ft. 
Contra Tromba, 16 ft., 68 pipes. 
Tromba, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Posaune, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Octave Tromba, 4 ft., 68 pipes. 
Harp (from Choir). 


Open Diapason, 16 ft., 68 


*High pressure. 

SWELL ORGAN. 
Contra Geigen, 16 ft., 68 pipes. 
Lieblich Bourdon, 16 ft., 68 pipes. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Geigen Principal, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Lieblich Gedeckt, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Viola da Gamba, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Aeoline, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 68 pipes. 
Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 68 pipes. 
Superoctave, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Mixture (12, 15, 19, 22), 4 rks., 

pipes. 
Cornet (1, 8, 12, 15, 17), 5 rks., ¢ 
pipes. 

Double Trumpet, 16 ft., 68 pipes. 
Trumpet, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Clarion, 4 ft., 68 pipes. 
Oboe, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Harp (from Choir). 

CHOIR ORGAN. 
Contra Viola, 16 ft., 68 pipes. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Gamba, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Melodia, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Quintadena, 8 ft., 58 pipes. 
Spitz Flite, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Unda Maris, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Dulcet, 4 ft., 68 pipes. 
Lieblich Flite, 4 ft., 68 pipes. 
Nazard, 2% ft., 68 pipes. 
Harmonic Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Tierce, 13/5 ft., 61 pipes. 
Dulciana Mixture (12, 17, 

4 rks., 272 pipes. 

Contra Fagotto, 16 ft., 68 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Trumpet, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Clarion, 4 ft., 68 pipes. 

Harp, 61 bars. 

ORCHESTRAL ORGAN. 
Contra Gamba, 16 ft., 68 pipes. 
Gross Gamba, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Gross Flite, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Rohr Flite, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 

Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Viole Celeste, 2 rks., 8 ft., 136 pipes. 
Fugara, 4 ft., 68 pipes. 

Concert Flute, 4 ft., 68 pipes. 
Cornet de Violes (10, 12, 15), 3 rks., 

204 pipes. 

Bassoon, 16 ft., 68 pipes. 
French Horn, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Cor Anglais, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
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Corno di Bassetto, & ft., 68 
Trombone, 16 ft., 68 pipes. 
Trompette Harmonique, 8 ft., 68 
pipes. 
Tuba Sonora, 8 ft., 68 pipes. 
Octave Tuba, 4 ft., 68 pipes. 
Harp (from Choir). 
ORGAN (‘Unenclosed). 
Stentorphone, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Mixture, 7 rks., 427 pipes. 
Tuba Magna, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 
Tuba Mirabilis, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Quint Horn, 51% ft., 61 pipes. 
Tuba Clarion, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Open Diapason, 32 ft., 32 


pipes. 


Double 
pipes. 

Open Diapason, I, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Open Diapason, II (20 from No. 88), 
16 ft., 12 pipes. 

Violone, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Gamba (from No. 63), 
notes. 

Bourdon I, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Bourdon II (from No. 3), 16 ft., 32 
notes. 

Viola (from No. 43), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Gedeckt (from No. 25), 16 ft., 32 
notes. 

Quint, 10% ft., 32 pipes. 

Octave (20 from No. 89) 8 ft., 12 
pipes. 

Cello (20 from No. 
pipes. 

Stopped Flute 
ft., 12 pipes. 

Still Gedeckt (from No. 25), 
32 notes. 

Octave Quint (20 from No. 97), 5%% 
ft., 12 pipes. 

Superoctave (20 from No. 98), 4 ft., 
12 pipes. 

Mixture (15, 17, 19, 22), 4 rks., 
pipes. 

Contra Bombarde, 32 ft., 32 pipes. 

Bombarde (20 from No. 105), 16 ft., 
12 pipes. 

Trombone (from No. 78), 16 ft., 32 
notes. 

Bassoon (from No. 
notes. 

Tromba (20 from 
pipes. 

Clarion (20 from No. 109), 4 ft., 12 
pipes 


16 ft., 32 


$1), 8 tt, 12 
(20 from No. 93), 8 


8 ft., 


128 


73), 16 ft., 32 


No. 107), 8 ft., 12 


NEW KILGEN FOR BROOKLYN 


Church of St. Thomas Aquinas Will 
Install Three-Manual. 
Brooklyn, New York, which already 
boasts several Kilgen organs, is soon 
to have another three-manual in the 
Church of St. Thomas Aquinas, a new 
church in one of the suburban districts 
of Greater New York. The organ will 
be built in one large chamber, with 
display pipes. The entire instrument 
will be under expression. 
The specification follows: 
GREAT ORGAN. 
Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 61 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Gamba, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Clarabella, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Principal, 4 ft, 61 pipes. 
Trumpet, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Violina, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
Geigen Principal, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viola, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Contra Bourdon (resultant), 32 ft., 32 
notes. 
First Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
Second Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 56 pipes. 
Dolce Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Octave, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Bass Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Cello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Flauto Dolce, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


pipes. 


ete 


HE PACIFIC COAST 
FINE WEEK AT LOS ANGELES 


Resolution for Consideration of A. G. 
O.-N. A. O. Merger Is First Or- 
ganized Move to That End— 

Milligan Re-elected President. 


_Los Angeles—city of the angels, fifth 

city of the nation, metropolis of the 
Pacific coast, a flower garden set in a 
narrow vale between the mountains and 
the sea, where the prophecy that the 
desert shall blossom as the rose has 
been literally fulfilled, a place boasting 
many large organs and which is the 
home of many nationally known organ- 
ists—entertained the first national 
meeting of organists ever held on the 
Pacific coast from July 28 to Aug. 1, 
when the twenty-third annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Or- 
ganists took place within its borders. 
Born nearly a quarter of a century ago 
where the waters of the Atlantic cool 
the New Jersey shore, the association 
has been able to celebrate its arrival 
on the opposite coast. From Ocean 
Grove to Hollywood is a far cry, but 
nothing in enthusiasm or good fellow- 
ship was lacking and the entire meet- 
ing gave evidence that the right kind 
of organistic heart beats the same in 
every clime. 

The convention was a marked suc- 
cess from the standpoint of recitals, 
of interest, of attendance and of sur- 
roundings. The heat was what might 
be expected at this season, but no one 
suffered and the nights were generally 
cool. The total registration reached 
171, but this does not include the en- 
tire attendance, as a number came late 
or departed early and were present at 
only a few of the events. The audi- 
ences at several of the recitals closely 
approached the 1,000-mark. New York, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Minnesota and 
other distant states were well repre- 
sented. The performances were marked 
by general excellence. In addition to 
outstanding classic organ programs 
there were two distinct novelties in 
the recital by a woman composer of 
her own works—an_ unprecedented 
achievement at organists’ conventions 
—and a recital of piano and organ com- 
positions—a timely feature in view of 
the growing vogue of combined use of 
the two instruments. 

The convention will go down in his- 
tory as marking the first definite offi- 
cial move to bring about considera- 
tion of the question of combining the 
two large bodies of organists, an issue 
originated by The Diapason more than 
a year ago and since then generally 
discussed in various sections. A reso- 
lution was presented requesting Presi- 
dent Harold V. Milligan to take steps 
toward the appointment of a commit- 
tee to bring up the subject with the 
authorities of the American Guild of 
Organists. This resolution was adopted 
unanimously by those present after an 
extended discussion. It is significant 
that the paper was introduced by the 
dean of the Southern California chap- 
ter of the A. G. O.. The avowed ob- 
ject is to open the door for a considera- 
tion of the matter, with an ultimate 
vote by the membership of the two or- 
ganizations in view. Coming on the 
heels of the Guild convention, at the 
other end of the continent, where the 
desirability of a merger was twice men- 
tioned by the dean of the Pennsylvania 
chapter of the A. G. O., whose state- 
ments were received with equal en- 
thusiasm, the movement promises to 
take on significant proportions. 

Another question discussed was a 
proposal for short regional conventions 
in centers distant from the meeting- 
place of the annual convention, in or- 
der to give a larger part of the mem- 
bership the opportunity of receiving at 
least a portion of the benefits of a 
convention. 

Harold Vincent Milligan was re- 
elected for a second term as president 
of the association. Mr. Milligan is ex- 
ecutive head of the National Music 
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League, an organization financed by 
wealthy New Yorkers, which brings 
capable young musicians into touch 
with concert engagements throughout 
the country, and he is organist and di- 
rector of music of the new Riverside 
Church in New York, the magnificent 
new edifice of which is approaching 
completion. This is the church of 
which the Rev. Dr. Harry Fosdick is 
pastor and of which the Rockefeller 
family are members and very active 
supporters. President Milligan’s ad- 
ministration has received general ap- 
proval and commendation and the vote 
for his retention was enthusiastically 
unanimous. 

The complete slate of officers as 
elected is as follows: 

Preside a —Harold Vincent Milligan, 
F. A. G. 

Vice a L. Mc- 
Ail, Dr. Roland Diggle and Miss Jane 
Whittemore. 

Treasurer—George William Volkel. 

Secretary—Willard Irving Nevins. 

Chairman of the Executive Commit= 
tee—Herbert S. Sammond. 

Members of Executive Committee— 
Lilian Carpenter, Mary Arabella Coale, 
Charlotte Mathewson Lockwood, Mrs. 
Bruce S. Keator, Dr. William C. Carl, 
Palmer Christian, Dr. Lynnwood Far- 
nam, Dr. Henry S. Fry, George W. 
Kemmer, Dr. J. Christopher Marks, 
Duncan McKenzie, Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble, Hugh Porter, Emerson L. 
Richards and Ernest F. White. 


Arrangements for the convention 
had been made with the utmost care 
and were carried out with clocklike 
precision and the total absence of any 
hitch or disappointment. Transporta- 
tion arrangements were as nearly per- 
fect as they could be and enabled the 
visitors not only to reach all the meet- 
ings on time, but to see many of the 
sights of Los Angeles and its suburbs. 
The efficient local committee to which 
credit for this is due consisted of 
Dr. Roland Diggle, chairman; Dudley 
Warner Fitch, Percy Shaul Hallett, 
Paul Hanft, George Kilgen, Clarence 
Mader, Glenn M. Tindall and Stanley 
W. Williams. 

The photograph of the convention, 
reproduced in the large cut which 
appears in this issue of The Diapason, 
was taken at the expense of George 
Kilgen & Son, the St. Louis organ 
builders, and a copy was presented to 
everyone who attended the convention. 


Out to Greet Visitors 

Los Angeles organists turned out in 
force Monday evening, July 28, to greet 
the visitors who had arrived early and 
many old acquaintances were renewed 
and new ones were formed in the par- 
lors of the Chapman Park Hotel. 
After the registration the guests were 


welcomed by Roland Diggle, Dudley 
Warner Fitch, Joseph W. Clokey, 
Percy Shaul Hallett, Frank H. Colby, 


Sibley G. Pease, George Kilgen, Wil- 
liam Ripley Dorr, Stanley W. Williams, 
Arthur W. Poister, Otto T. Hirschler 
and a host of others. Mrs. Diggle pre- 
sided graciously at the punch bowl. 
This get-together gave the convention 
events a very favorable start. 

Hearty welcome to Los Angeles was 
voiced for the clergy of the city on 
Tuesday morning as the first order of 
business. Dr. Roland Diggle intro- 
duced the Rev. Herbert Booth Smith, 
D. D., pastor of Immanuel Presbyter- 
ian Church, who left the sessions of 
the Presbyterian synod to attend the 
organists’ opening session. Dr. Smith 
amused his audience with an account 
_ of his own method of playing the or- 
gan in his church by registering ex- 
clusively by means of the crescendo 
pedal, a method which he said was 
best for an organist of his ability. He 
was so successful, he explained, that 
one woman in his congregation once 
told him how much she admired the 
rare and lovely combinations he was 
able to obtain. When one sees how 
music can be degraded in the present 
day, Dr. Smith said, he admired the 
organist whose duty it is to put it into 
a “dress suit”—to give it the “habili- 
ments of reverence and of worship.” 

Dr. Smith’s talk was supplemented 
by an equally cordial welcome from 
the Right Rev. Robert B. Gooden, 
D. D., suffragan bishop of Los Angeles 
of the Episcopal Church. Bishop 


Gooden placed himself immediately en 
rapport with his audience by virtue of 
the fact that his father was a warm ad- 


mirer of the organ who passed his love 
for the instrument on to his son, and 
he recalled how in his boyhood in Eng- 
land his father often heard recitals by 
Sir Frederick Bridge, while William 
T. Best was a neighbor who lived in 
the same block, and whose recitals at 
St. George’s, Liverpool, he frequently 
attended, while J. Kendrick Pyne was 
another of those to whom he listened 
and whose playing made a deep im- 
press on him. Bishop Gooden de- 
clared that the music of the organ 
never brings out the.ugly or mean in 
human nature, and never appeals to the 
unpleasant, but fosters the noblest 
instincts in the mind of man. He ap- 
pealed for a popularization of the 
music of the instrument and deplored 
the influence of the “movie” and of a 
large amount of the trash that is 
broadcast. He said that the greatest 
organ music was not sufficiently fami- 
liar to people in general, but saw a very 
hopeful sign in the attendance on reci- 
tals in recent years in Los Angeles by 
famous visiting organists. He also 
quoted Samuel Johnson, in whose 
statement that the music of the organ 
was the least objectionable of all he 
saw a genuine tribute to the instrument. 

Dudley Warner Fitch, dean of the 
Southern California chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists and one 
of the hosts of the convention, wel- 
comed the visitors and referred to the 
regional convention California held 
several years ago, stressing the need of 
regional meetings in view of the dis- 
tance between the centers of the East 
and the West. Mr. Fitch expressed 
the hope that the movement for an 
amalgamation of the N. A. O. and the 
A. G. O. would receive attention and 
declared that he knew the thought on 
this subject in the Middle West and 
on the Pacific coast was in favor of a 
union. 

Responding to the addresses of wel- 
come, President Milligan expressed 
pleasure over the fact that, having 
crossed the continent from ocean to 
ocean, such a warm reception should 
await him at the journey’s end. He re- 
marked that although it was generally 
believed that people in New York con- 
sidered the West to be inhabited by 
savages and Indians, in reality New 
Yorkers all come from somewhere else, 
and he had encountered only two na- 
tives during the score or more years he 
had lived in the metropolis. He him- 
self is a native of the Pacific coast. He 
referred to Dean Fitch’s plea in favor 
of a union of the two great bodies of 
organists and said it was a timely sub- 
ject. He declared himself thoroughly 
in sympathy with the proposal. He 
stated, however, that in any combina- 
tion he would regret to see the spirit of 
good fellowship give way to formalism. 

President Milligan reviewed the con- 
dition of the N. A. O. and the status of 
the organist today. The organization, 
he said, now had chapters in thirty- 
nine states. The organist’s profession, 
he said, was a small speck on the rim 
of the universe and it might be said 
that commercially it does not exist. 
Even 75 per cent of the church con- 
gregations are “totally deaf, dumb and 
blind to organ music.’ Since this is 
the condition, it is the more important, 
he declared, that the organists should 
stick together and endeavor to raise 
the profession in the public mind and 
make the public “organ conscious.” 

Mr. Milligan went on to dwell on the 
consequences of the machine age. 
Whereas Napoleon went about in a 
conveyance of exactly the same type 
as Alexander the Great, the last 100 
years have seen such rapid mechanical 
advances that an airship no longer ar- 
rests a child’s attention and every field 
of activity has been revolutionized. 
In the midst of these revolutionary 
changes, he pointed out, the organ is 
the only instrument which defies 
mechanical reproduction, despite all the 
efforts of science. Since the organist 
can do something nobody else can do, 
bridging the gap between the world and 
religious worship as only organ music 
can do it, “we need not feel discour- 
aged.” Although not much money is 
made by organists, he asserted in con- 
clusion, they will probably be a neces- 
sity for many years to come. 

Business Session Is Held 

A business session followed the 
welcoming addresses. Miss Jane 
Whittemore of New Jersey, as acting 


secretary in the absence of Willard Irv- 
ing Nevins, read the minutes of the last 
meeting in 1929 at Toronto. The 
report of the treasurer also was pre- 
sented, with a special report from a 
finance committee headed by Henry 
Hall Duncklee, which has been placing 
the affairs of the association on a firm 
business basis, so that the balance in 
the treasury, which threatened to be 
wiped out, has been increased by means 
of gifts from friends of the association 
and through prompter collection of 
dues. A nominating committee of ten, 
five being from the executive commit- 
tee, was named from the floor, in ac- 
cordance with the constitution, and the 
following were included: Jane Whit- 
temore, Lilian Carpenter, Roland 
Diggle, Katherine Lucke, William H. 
Barnes, Hamlin Hunt, S.°E. Gruen- 
stein, Stanley W. Williams, Harold 
Gleason and Paul G. Hanft. The presi- 
dent appointed a resolutions committee 
with George H. Fairclough as chair- 
man. Invitations to entertain the 1931 
convention were received from eleven 
cities, accompanied by personal let- 
ters from the mayors of Boston and 
Kansas City. It was announced that 
Marshall Bidwell of Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, had been selected to represent 
the N. A. O. as guest recitalist at the 
convention of the Canadian College of 
Organists in Hamilton, Ont. 


After the business meeting the con- 
vention adjourned to the auditorium of 
the First Baptist Church to hear 
Arthur W. Poister of Redlands, Cal., 
play the organ arrangement of the 
Overture to Borodin’s “Prince Igor,” 
made by Edward S. Breck, who, as 
previously announced, won the prize of 
$100 offered by Ernest M. Skinner for 
the best arrangement of this composi- 
tion for the organ. The performance 
on the large four-manual Kimball or- 
gan was received with such enthusiasm 
that is was asked to have Mr. Poister 
repeat it before the close of the con- 
vention. 

At the luncheon which followed at 
the Chapman Park Hotel telegrams 
and letters of greeting from all parts 
of the country were read, among those 
who sent their felicitations being 
Reginald L. McAll, George W. Stanley, 
representing the Rhode Island chap- 
ter; Henry H. Duncklee, for the New 
Jersey council; President Schoenbohm 
of the Iowa council, Secretary Willard 
I, Nevins, Daniel R. Philippi, the 
Texas chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, through its dean, Mrs. 
Walter Alexander, and secretary, Miss 
Alice Knox Fergusson; the Worcester, 
Mass., chapter, the Connecticut coun- 
cil, represented by John Spencer Camp, 
T. Leslie Carpenter for the Delaware 
council; Rollo Maitland, and Howard 
Tussey, for the Camden, N. J., chapter. 


Three Papers Presented 

The early part of Tuesday afternoon 
was devoted to papers, at a session in 
B’Nai Brith Temple. The first contri- 
bution was by T. Scott Buhrman, 
F. A. G. O., of New York, editor of 
the American Organist, who had been 
invited to treat the subject of “Choral 
Technic.” Mr. Buhrman’s paper, read 
by Dudley Warner Fitch, sparkled with 
bright sallies as it gave valuable hints 
to those in charge of church music, 
such as that they must not be too lack- 
ing in self-confidence. There were tres- 
passes into the field of theology, Mr. 
Buhrman having some rather pessi- 
mistic misgivings as to the future of 
the church as at present conducted. 
His paper was received with evident 
pleasure. 

Next came a_ valuable technical 
treatment of children’s voices and how 
to make use of them, by Mrs. William 
Neidlinger of New York, who has 
achieved outstanding success in this 
special field. The paper was read by 
Miss Jane Whittemore. 


James H. Shearer, organist and 
director at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pasadena, Cal., then held 
the attention of the organists for an 
hour with a captivating talk on music 
for choirs, illustrated by a thoroughly 
capable quartet which he directs. The 
illustrations covered music from the 
old English to the present, examples 
of the best being sung by the quartet. 
The precision of attack and release, 
the splendid team-work and the taste 
displayed by these singers gave evi- 


dence of the unanimity of purpose —_ 
fine co-operation in the music of h 
church to which Mr. Shearer seamed. 

Mr. Shearers’ talk was full of helpful 
suggestions. He made a strong plea 
for dignity in the church music serv- 
ice and stressed the importance ot 
hard work in preparation. The sing- 
ing of the quartet represented pure 
style, with great flexibility. The four 
a cappella numbers were models of 
pure style. 

The choir repertoire talk was on a 
study of the early English and modern 
English schools. Mr. Shearer paid 
high tribute to the Russian church 
music and to Tertius Noble’s unac- 
companied anthems. At the close of 
the address and demonstration, Presi- 
dent Milligan said that if he got 
nothing more out of the convention it 
would be worth the trip from New 
York to hear Mr. Shearer’s talk and 
the choir’s demonstration. 

The following is a list of representa- 
tive numbers less generally used and 
which was presented to the convention: 

Early English Anthems. 

“O Come, Ye Servants of the Lord,” 

Christopher Tye, 1497-1572. 


“O Lord, the Maker of All Things,” 
King Henry VIII., 1491-1547. 
“Hail, O Hail, True Body,” ‘Bow 


Thine Ear, O Lord,” five-part, and 
“Come, Come, Help, O God,” five-part, 
William Byrd, 1543-1623. 


“Call to Remembrance,’ Farrant, 
1530-80. 
“Let Thy Merciful Ears, O Lord,” 


Thomas Weelkes, 1576-1623. 
“Almighty God, Who Hast Me Brought 
in Safety,’’ Thomas Ford, 1580-1648. 
“Almighty and Everlasting God,” 
“Hosanna to the Son of David” and 
“O Lord, Increase My Faith,’’ Orlando 
Gibbons, 1583-1625. 


“O Blessed Jesus,’ William Child, 
1606-97. 
“T Will Arise,’’ Robert Creyghton, 


1639-1733. 

“I Was in the Spirit,’”’ John Blow, 1648- 
1708. 

“Rejoice in the Lord Alway,’’ Henry 
Purcell, 1658-95. 

“O Clap Your Hands,” 
Maurice Greene, 1695-1755. 

“Save Me, O Lord,’’ William Boyce, 
1710-1779. 

“God Is Gone up with a Merry Noise”’ 
(double choir), William Croft, 1678-1727. 

“Methinks I Hear the Full Celestial 
Choir,” ‘‘Lo! Star-led Chiefs’’ and ‘‘Com- 
fort, O Lord, the Soul of Thy Servant,” 
William Crotch, 1775-1847. 

Modern English Anthems. 

“In the Hour of Death,’’ C. H. Kitson. 

“O for a Closer Walk,” C. V. Stanford. 

“Christ the Fair Glory of the Holy 
Angels,’’ Ernest Bullock. 

“Give Us the Wings of Faith,’’ Bullock. 

“This Sanctuary of My Soul,” “Glory 
and Honor and Laud’ (double choir) 
and ‘Hail, Gladdening Light’ (double 
choir), Charles Wood. 

“Love unto Thine Own Who Camest,” 
Harold Rhodes. 

“Go Not Far from Me, O Lord,” Noel 
Ponsonby. 

“With a Voice of Singing,'’’ Martin 
Shaw. 

“God Be in My Head,” Walford Davies. 

“T Have Lifted Up Mine Eyes,”’ Rich- 
ard Walther. 

“Greater Love Hath No Man,” John 
Ireland. 

“Let All Mortal Flesh Keep Silence,” 
eight-part, Edward Bairstow. 


five-part, 


Convention Recitals Begin 

The convention recital series opened 
most auspiciously Tuesday afternoon at 
the magnificent B’Nai Brith Temple, 
with Lily Wadhams Moline Hallam of 
Chicago and John Doane, organist of 
the Church of the Incarnation in New 
York, sharing the program. The organ 
is a large and resourceful Kimball. In 
the audience were several distinguished 
visitors, including Charles Wakefield 
Cadman. 

Mrs. Hallam’s offering was distinctly 
novel. A woman composer presented 
her own compositions for the first time 
at any organists’ convention, and it 
gave the woman organists of the na- 
tion ample cause for pride that such 
a thing could be, and with eminent 
success. Mrs. Hallam played with 
force and with tasteful registration and 
a finished technique, leaving nothing to 
be desired as to quality of performance, 
and her compositions showed imagina- 
tion and real merit. The program was 
played as it appeared in The Diapason 
July 1. The “War Dance Festival’ 
was effective program music, the 
“Legend of the Dunes,” popular with 
many recitalists, showed a fine flare for 
descriptive writing, 
Exaltation” had a lovely melody and 
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worked up to a brilliant climax, and the 
closing selection, “Osannare,’ Mrs. 
Hallam’s latest composition, was joy- 
ful and brilliant. 

John Doane established his reputa- 
tion as one of the foremost organists 
of the country some years ago, and he 
did it first on the Pacific coast, then in 
Chicago, where he held the organ chair 
at Northwestern University, and in 
later years in New York, where he is 
organist and choirmaster of the Church 
of the Incarnation. More recently he 
has strayed from the reservation, de- 
voting most of his time to coaching of 
singers, in which he has been highly 
successful. That his stature as a 
recitalist is quite in proportion to his 
physical stature was evident through- 
out his performance. And he had a 
well-balanced program that claimed in- 
terest from start to finish. First came 
a Sonatina in F minor, a new work by 
James H. Rogers, the Cleveland man 
whose contributions to present-day 
American composition have given him 
great prestige, aside from his reputa- 
tion as an organist, and whose com- 
positions are always of value, never 
below par and a boon to the organist, 
the vocal soloist and the choirmaster 
alike. The three movements are tune- 
ful and gave Mr. Doane a good oppor- 
tunity to show his command of regis- 
tration. Into Jongen’s “Chant de May” 
he infused all the grace that charming 
piece possesses. Seth Bingham’s 
“Roulade” is a concert piece that 
proves that in America the modern 
idiom is used with just as great success 
as by the best French composers. It 
was refreshing to hear Mozart’s 
Fantasia in F minor, and to compare it 
with such a representative new work 
as Mr. Bingham’s. And it proved that 
organists may well turn at times for 
variety to the ancient gods, who have 
blessings to offer that are too often for- 
gotten. 

The recital closed with Vierne’s 
“Clair de Lune” and “Carillon de 
Westminster,” and these were played 
in a manner to impress one with Mr. 
Doane’s fine taste. The first actually 
drew tears from one of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the audience. The 
“Carillon” never before sounded as well 
to this reviewer, though he has heard 
it many times—usually, it must be con- 
fessed, without being favorably im- 
pressed. Mr. Doane made it a thing 
of beauty with his choice of tone 
colors. 


Tuesday evening brought a treat of 
both organ recital and choral presen- 
tation. Clarence Mader, a Los Angeles 
organist whose good work is winning 
him widespread recognition in the 
place where a prophet is usually with- 
out honor, and who presides over the 
large organ in the imposing Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church, played a short 
program at the First Baptist Church, 
including the Adagio from Vierne’s 
Third Symphony, a splendid rendition 
of the majestic “La Reine des Fetes” 


of William Y. Webbe and the devo- 
tional harmonization of the chorale 
“My Inmost Heart Doth Yearn,” by 
Brahms. Following this pleasing in- 
troduction to the vocal part of the 
program, the famed choir of the First 
Congregational Church, directed by 
John Smallman, sang Brahms’ German 
Requiem. The heat and the fact that a 
strenuous day had preceded this part 
of the program did not detract from 
the attention of a very large audience. 
Mr. Smallman’s choir has achieved 
national fame and has been heard in 
Eastern cities, where the critics have 
given it high commendation. The 
choruses of Brahms’ great work were 
done with beautiful style and a fine 
tonal balance was noticeable, though 
at times there was not perfect adher- 
ence to pitch. Nevertheless it was 
quite apparent from the singing and the 
able conducting of Mr. Smallman that 
there is good reason for the high 
esteem in which his choral organization 
is held. Homer Simmons presided at 
the organ and Teala Billini, at the 
piano, gave accompaniments that re- 
vealed high musical intelligence and 
style. 





Three Recitals Mark Day 

Three recitals, with which was in- 
terspersed an automobile trip to near- 
by Pasadena and to San Marino, with 
all their loveliness and interest, made 
Wednesday a big and busy day. The 
proceedings opened at St. Vincent’s 
Catholic Church, magnificent in archi- 
tecture and possessing a very excellent 
Kilgen organ of four manuals. Here 
Frank W. Asper of Salt Lake City, 
one of the men whose performances 
help to make Salt Lake City and its 
great organ famous, played the first 
recital. Mr. Asper has fine technical 
equipment, is a sincere musician and 
chooses programs that have appeal. 
The dignified and churchly instrument 
served him in good stead in interpret- 
ing the program, which appeared in full 
in The Diapason July 1. The Bach 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor was 
played in the traditional manner. The 
Franck Chorale in B minor was out- 
standing, but the Cantabile which pre- 
ceded it seemed to lack the serenity 
which distinguishes its style. In a 
group by living American composers 
Mr. Asper included a lovely and re- 
freshingly melodious “Pastorale Sou- 
venir” by Roland Diggle, which lent 
most pleasing variety. Stoughton’s 
“Tsthar” has the distinct Oriental flavor 
characteristic of Stoughton. Frederick 
Stanley Smith’s “Introspection” is a 
piece of decided worth which organ- 
ists might well add to their libraries. 
The performance closed with a fine 
interpretation of the Reger Toccata in 
D. 


From this church the visitors wend- 
ed their way to the nearby edifice of 
St. John’s Episcopal, where Dr. Dig- 
gle presides over a beautiful Skinner in 
an impressively lovely church. Here 





a large audience for a morning recital 
came out to hear Miss Lilian Carpen- 
ter of New York. Miss Carpenter, 
who, when she won the F. A. G. O. de- 
gree, passed with the highest markings 
of the class of that year, who is a 
pupil of Gaston Dethier and a member 
of the faculty of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art in New York, is known for 
her fine recital record of recent years. 
Her program opened with the great 
G minor Fantasia and Fugue of Bach, 
which was done to perfection—and the 
fugue was not raced. The graceful 
allegretto from Handel’s “Water 
Music” followed and then the agitato 
from Rheinberger’s Sonata in D minor, 
rich in thematic material and of a class 
of organ music that might well be 
heard more frequently. She made 
the allegro vivace from Vierne’s First 
Symphony sparkle and _ Bonnet’s 
Reverie was a real gem of dreamy 
loveliness. The well varied—one might 
justly call it ideal—program closed 
with the finale from Widor’s Eighth 
Symphony. 

Automobiles took the visitors from 
the church to Pasadena, the famous 
winter haven of wealthy and prominent 
people from every part of the world, 
and at the Maryland Hotel luncheon 
was served and representatives of the 
city welcomed the organists. Then 
the party proceeded to nearby San 
Marino, to visit the wonderful Hunt- 
ington library and art gallery on the 
great estate left to the city by the 
late Henry Huntington. Here, in an 
inviting tea-room, refreshments were 
served by the hosts of the occasion, 
the Southern California chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, whose 
hospitality at every turn made the visit 
of the N. A. O. pleasant. 


Palmer Christian Recital 

Everyone had looked forward to the 
recital of Palmer Christian, who be- 
longs specifically to the University of 
Michigan, but actually to the entire na- 
tion, through his increasing popularity 
as a recitalist where the best is demand- 
ed. Mr. Christian played at Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church, on one of the 
latest productions of the Skinner or- 
ganization, a splendid four-manual that 
provided Mr. Christian with everything 
he needed to express his virtuosity. 
The program, which covered an hour 
and thirty-five minutes, started with 
1630 and ended with the latest produc- 
tion of 1930, and took in a variety of 
things in the intervening three cen- 
turies. Needless to say it was educa- 
tional, and a menu of unusual con- 
trasts. It was of exceptional value to 
the organists, for whom it was pri- 
marily intended. 

The opening number, the chorale 
prelude on “A Mighty Fortress” by 
Johann Nicolaus Hanff, a German of 
the period before Bach, showed skill- 
ful use of the dignified hymn and 
brought out the organ’s_ effective 
chorus reeds. Stamitz’s Andante was 


a charming slow movement from one 
of the first symphonies ever written. 
The Sinfonia from Bach’s cantata 
“God’s Time Is Best” was played with 
the greatest delicacy. In contrast was 
a virile rendition of the “St. Ann’s”’ 
Fugue. The Norwegian Hagg’s “Af- 
tonfrid,” a favorite of Mr. Chris- 
tian, was a piece of sheer loveliness 
and is well named—“Evening Peace.” 
Then came Andriessen’s Third Chorale, 
unusual and quite dramatic. Alec 
Rowley’s “Mood Fantasy” is an odd- 
ity in the form of an_ interesting 
toccata, decidedly modern in concep- 
tion. Further contrast was presented 
in Franck’s Fantasie in A, impressive 
and devotional, like the Chorales; 
Rousseau’s Scherzo and Reger’s “Ave 
Maria.” 

Mr. Christian closed his program in 
an unusually interesting manner by 
giving the first public performance of a 
new work by Leo Sowerby of Chi- 
cago—a Passacaglia in C, still in 
manuscript but soon to be published. 
Mr. Christian in a word of explana- 
tion characterized it as “one of the 
biggest things ever written by an 
American composer” and as a “tre- 
mendous piece of composition.” Ten 
and a half minutes of modern organ 
composition, about 75 per cent disson- 
ance, played after 10 o’clock p. m. as 
the final number of the third organ 
recital in one day, with the mercury 
above 90, after a day under the Cali- 
fornia sun—well, you may draw your 
own picture. It is like the Grand 
Canyon—it cannot be described by the 
one who has been there, but must be 
seen—or heard, as in this case—and it 
must be seen (or heard) oftener than 
once. The admirer of modernism will 
hail this as a remarkable achievement 
in composition in 1930. This reviewer 
will welcome an opportunity to hear it 
a second and a third time, after fur- 
nace fires have been rekindled for the 
winter. To pass judgment on it in the 
circumstances would be unjust to the 
great and growing Mr. Sowerby and 
probably to the reputation of the one 
who attempts it. And at the same time 
it will be interesting to hear the entire 
Symphony in G, a colossal work of 
which the Passacaglia was the final 
movement. 

After the recital a reception in honor 
of President and Mrs. Milligan was 
held at the home of Miss Ramona Lit- 
tle, on Fifth avenue, and the late eve- 
ning was spent delightfully, listening 
to negro spirituals sung by the Halle- 
lujah Quartet of colored men and 
August Werner, baritone, and partak- 
ing of refreshments. 


Day Spent at Long Beach 

Long Beach, on the ocean front, was 
the center of activity Thursday. Lunch- 
eon was served at the beautiful Pacific 
Coast Club, overlooking the sea, and 
those who wished could enjoy bathing 
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in the waters of the Pacific. After 
luncheon three papers were presented. 
Dr. Harold W. Thompson of the State 
College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., 
and known to organists throughout the 
country for the last ten or twelve years 
through his enlightening and interest- 
ing articles in The Diapason on sub- 
jects connected with church music, pre- 
sented the results of a questionnaire 
on anthems. This was read by S. 
Gruenstein in the absence of Dr. 
Thompson, It appears in full in an- 
other part of this issue. Mrs. Grace 
Widney Mabee, of Los Angeles, who 
has devoted many years most effective- 
ly through the National Federation of 
Music Clubs to the promotion of bet- 
ter church music, especially by incul- 
cation of higher standards among chil- 
dren, presented a plea for the develop- 
ment of appreciation of the fine arts in 
religion among members of congrega- 
tions. William Lester of Chicago next 
went thoroughly into the subject of the 
status of organ music today, painting 
the picture as it presents itself to a 
reviewer of new music. 

Resolution for a Union 

Following the papers came an organ 
recital which was one of the finest 
things of the convention. Arthur W. 
Poister of Redlands, Cal., gave a Bach 
program, after which Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Barnes of Chicago present- 
ed a novelty in the form of a piano and 
organ program. The organ in the 
church, the First Methodist of Long 
Beach, is a four-manual by Skinner. 

Mr. Poister made a very deep im- 
pre ssion, as might have been expected 
in view of his position as perhaps the 
latest and youngest of the Bach dis- 
ciples to be raised among the organists 
of America. His performances have 
attracted national attention and have 
been noted in the past in the columns 
of The Diapason. One who listened 
to him must have rejoiced over the 
fact that this new star has risen in the 
West. His playing was sincere and 
traditional—there were no new-fangled 
tricks and no attempts to be “differ- 
ent.” What was most noticeable in 
the six chorale preludes presented was 
that they all were made to sing. The 
melody of the chorale never was lost. 
The Prelude and Fugue in D major 
and the F major Toccata were played 
splendidly and it was very evident that 
the audience appreciated the entire pro- 
gram to the last note. 

The performance by Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnes had special interest because it 
was a novel feature for a convention. 
It was worked out beautifully and the 
balance between the instruments had 
been studied out so as to make them 
always in harmony. And there was 
variety in the list of offerings. The 
three Haydn variations originally ar- 
ranged for piano and orchestra’ by 
Brahms were faithfully made orches- 
tral. The intermezzo movement from 
Clokey’s “Symphonic Piece” is a val- 
uable new contribution to organ-piano 
literature, which is only too meager. 
Arensky’s “Le Reveur” was a lovely 
melody. 





The Hollywood Bowl, an outdoor 
temple of music that is indeed unique, 
was visited Thursday evening. Here, 
in a natural amphitheater surrounded 
by the foothills of the Sierra Madre 
mountains, where 30,000 people come 
four nights a week to hear symphonies 
under the stars, there is presented a 
scene which rivals anything the world 
offers. As dusk settles upon the hills 
and the moon shines through the haze, 
myriads of small lights of automobiles 
are seen ascending the heights at 
Hollywood and are parked by the thou- 
sand with almost miraculous ease in 
side-roads and lanes. The vast crowd 
gathers 


quietly and sits until the 


on 


orchestra appears and then enjoys a 
concert of an hour and a half. With 
equal facility and good order the 
throng disbands and scatters to the 
four points of the compass. Bernardino 

Molinari conducted the Bowl orches- 
tra and Richard Crooks sang. It was 
a beautiful performance throughout in 
an inspiring setting. The Honegger 
glorification of a great American loco- 
motive in his “Pacific 231” Overture 
was the climax, after Mr. Crooks’ 
“Lohengrin” selections and other or- 
chestral offerings. 

Work of Business Meeting 

The business session Friday morn- 
ing at the Chapman Park Hotel was 
devoted to reports of chapters, and 
Connecticut, Illinois, | Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Florida, and other distant 
territory reported progress during the 
year. Then followed the report of the 
nominating committee, and the unani- 
mous election of the slate of officers 
as previously stated. S, E. Gruenstein 
was called to the chair while the report 
of the nominating committee was acted 
upon. The secretary was instructed to 
cast the ballot of the association for 
Mr. Milligan and those named with 
him. The temporary chairman took 
occasion to pay a tribute to Mr. Milli- 
gan as an executive, an organist, a 
composer and a man devoted to the 
cause of the N. A. O. 

It was decided to leave the selection 
of the meeting-place in 1931 to the 
executive committee. 

Under the order of new business 
two important subjects were brought 
up. <A resolution was offered by Dr. 
Roland Diggle suggesting that the 
executive committee consider the ad- 
visability of holding regional conven- 
tions to supplement the national con- 
ventions, in view of the fact that it is 
difficult for many members to attend 
the annual conventions because of the 
long distance from their homes. It was 
suggested that two-day meetings be 
held in several different parts of the 
country. A number of other ideas for 
giving a larger part of the membership 
an opportunity to enjoy the privileges 
of fellowship were considered. One 
was for a repetition of the recitals and 
papers presented at the regular annual 
convention at two other distant cities 
after the regular convention. The reso- 
lution met with general favor and was 
adopted unanimously. 

Poister, New Bach Player 

Dudley Warner Fitch, dean of the 
Southern California chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, then 
offered the resolution for consideration 
of the question of a merger of the 
N. A. O. and the A. G. O. This was 
signed by Warren D. Allen of Stanford 
University, Clarence Mader of Los 
Angeles and Stanley W. Williams. It 
was as follows: 

WHEREAS, The National Association 
of Organists, in their twenty-third annual 
convention assembled, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., wishes to express appreciation of 
the great services rendered to the ad- 
vancement of American organ music by 
the American Guild of Organists, and 

WHEREAS, The National Association 
of Organists recognizes the fact that the 
two organizations have common ideals 
and purposes, an interlocking member- 
ship, and too often duplication of effort; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention 
looks with favor upon any plan which 
may be devised, which will lead to closer 
relationships between the members of the 
two organizations, with a comsequent 
improvement in efficiency, whereby all 
organists and their interests may benefit; 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the president of the 
National Association of Organists be 
requested to appoint a committee to 
confer with the American Guild of Or- 
ganists to the end that these objects be 
attained 

Discussion of this resolution was ex- 
tended, but every speaker expressed 
himself in favor of a movement which 
would open the door to action by the 
membership of both organizations 
either for or against the proposal, 
which has been discussed in organists’ 
circles throughout the land for the last 
year. The arguments dealt largely 
with the needlessness of duplication of 
effort and overlapping of membership 
in two organizations whose aims and 
purposes have become the same. 
When the discussion came to a close 
through the expiration of the time for 
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the business session the resolution was 
adopted with an emphatic unanimous 
vote in favor. 

Organ and Acoustics 

A discussion of organ music as 
affected by architecture occupied a 
large part of the remainder of the day. 
Distinguished men spoke or had pre- 
pared papers on the subject and the 
discussion was devoted very largely to 
the topic of acoustics. Clifford M. 
Swan, a famous consulting engineer of 
New York, contributed an enlightening 
paper which was read by President 
Milligan, This paper appears in part 
in this issue of The Diapason. Then 
Myron Hunt, a distinguished California 
architect, spoke of the various means 
of treating problems of acoustics. He 
referred to this as a very important 
modern construction problem and de- 
scribed various methods of aiding 
acoustics. A paper then was read 
from T. J. Bludworth of New York, 
who took up various ways of amplifica- 
tion of music, a task in which he has 
been notably successful. 

Ernest M. Skinner, the organ builder, 
was the next speaker and voiced criti- 
cism of many of the formulae and 
means for improving acoustics of pub- 
lic buildings. He and Mr, Hunt en- 
gaged in a spirited debate which was 
interrupted so that the visitors might 
embark for the Elks’ Club. Arriving 
there all had luncheon in the club’s 
magnificent new building and a few 
moments were taken to hear the large 
Robert Morton organ on which Sibley 
G. Pease gives his recitals for the club. 

The discussion was resumed at the 
Immaculate Heart College and Warren 
D. Allen of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity spoke on a phase quite apart from 
that of acoustics. He made the inter- 
esting assertion that the best music 
comes from those places where there 
is the noblest architecture. 

At the close of the debate Richard 
Keys Biggs, internationally prominent 
recital organist, now at Hollywood, 
made an interesting talk on proper 
design of two-manual organs. He 
stated that there is no reason why a 
ten-stop instrument should not have a 
classic ensemble. He then illustrated 
his informal speech with a short 
recital on the W angerin two-manual of 
sixteen sets of pipes with harp and 


chimes in the college. Mr. Biggs 
Hlayed the following selections: Medi- 
tation, Severac; “Ave Maria,” Bossi; 


Two Interludes, Dupre; “Liebestod,” 
from “Tristan and Isolde,’ Wagner; 
Arabesque, Vierne; “The Bells of St. 
Anne de Beaupre,” Russell. The color- 
ful registration in the “Liebestod” 
marked the high point in the recital. 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
passed inspecting the large four-manual 
Wangerin organ in St. Vibiana Cathe- 
dral, where Frank H. Colby, editor of 
the Pacific Coast Musician, has been 
the organist for a score of years. 
Banquet Closing Event 

The convention came to a close ina 
blaze of color and gayety with the 
banquet, spread at the Chapman Park 
Hotel Friday evening. After an ex- 
cellent dinner President Milligan 
praised the organists of Southern Cali- 


fornia for their hospitality and the 
energy and ability displayed in the 
arrangements for the convention, and 
introduced one by one those most 
active, including Roland Diggle, Dud- 
ley Warner Fitch and Stanley W. 
Williams, who received hearty ap- 
plause. A few words of greeting were 
voiced by Frank L. Sealy of New 
York, warden of the American Guild 
of Organists. 

As a final feature Joseph W. Clokey, 
the organist and composer, presented 
his “Merry Singers,” a group of six 
from Pomona College, who delighted 
the banqueters with cowboy songs and 
other productions, most of them ar- 
ranged and harmonized by Mr. Clokey 
with his clever talent and presented 
amusingly and interestingly, sometimes 
touching and sometimes convulsing 
those present. The banquet at an end, 


the exodus began and the visitors said ° 


goodby reluctantly to Los Angeles 
and started on the return trip, many 
going as far as the Atlantic coast. 





Emphasis on Musical Ministry. 

To meet the demand for more 
efficiently trained organists the Guil- 
mant Organ School offers for the 
coming season an interesting schedule 
of study. Beginning with the first 
lesson, which falls on Oct. 7, each 
student will be impressed with the fact 
that churches are demanding not only 
recitalists, but also thoroughly trained 
ministers of music. At the master class 
sessions there will be a_ series of 
studies in the history of church music 
and at some time during the year each 
member of the class will be required to 
prepare and play a complete service 
program. Unusual privileges for 
attending choral rehearsals throughout 
the city are available to Guilmant 
students. Dr. William C. Carl, who 
has spent the summer in Europe, will 
return late in September and assume 
charge of preparations for the season. 
As announced in the July Diapason, 
Frank Wright, chairman of the exami- 
nation committee of the American 
Guild of Organists, will succeed the 
late Warren R. Hedden as head of the 
theory department. The four free 
scholarships given by Hon. and Mrs. 
Philip Berolzheimer will be competed 
for on Oct. 3. Applications for that 
competition must be filed on or before 
Sept. 30. A successful summer ses- 
sion under the direction of Willard 
Irving Nevins closed Aug. 





Hillgreen-Lane Installations. 

Hillgreen-Lane installations of or- 
gans in the month of August were 
made in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Troy, Ohio; Glen Echo United Pres- 
byterian Church, Columbus, Ohio; 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
and Concordia Lutheran Church, Su- 
perior, Wis. 
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SOUTH VIEW EAST VIEW 


Four pictures of the building specially designed and constructed to house a Skinner 
Residence Organ on the grounds of Mr. Lucien H. Tyng at Southampton, Long Island 
—Archibald M. Brown, Architect. 


The instrument is a three-manual Concert Organ with semi and full automatic player 


attachment. 
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BALTIMORE : CHURCH 
BUYS A FOUR-MANUAL 


ORDER IS GIVEN TO SKINNER 


Instrunient to Be Installed in Brown 
Memorial Presbyterian Will Be 
Equipped with Approxi- 
mately Fifty Stops. 


Brown Memorial Presbyterian 
Church at Baltimore has awarded to 
the Skinner Organ Company the con- 
tract for a four-manual organ which 
will be an important addition to the 
organs of Baltimore. It will be an 
instrument of approximately fifty stops. 
The resources of the organ will include 
the following: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 

First Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Second Open Diapason, & ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute Harmonique, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Twelfth, 2%5 ft., 61 pipes. 

Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tromba, § ft., 61 pipes. 

Chimes (Solo). 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Open Diapason, & ft., 73 pipes. 

Rokrfléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 2 rks., 1384 pipes. 

Flute Triangulaire, 4 ft., 6] pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Mixture, 5 rks., 305 pipes. 

Waldhorn (heavy pressure), 16 ft., 73 
pipes. 

Trumpet (heavy pressure), 8 ft.. 73 
pipes. 

Clarion (heavy pressure), 4 ft., 73 pipes 

Oboe d'Amore, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, § ft., 73 pipes. 

Trémolo. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

Contra Gamba, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Geigen Principal, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulajiana, S ft., 73 pipes. 

Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Nazard, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. 

Harp and Celesta, 61 bars. 

Tremolo. 

SOLO ORGAN. 

Flauto Mirabilis, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gamba, § ft., 73 pipes. 

Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

English Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tuba Mirabilis (heavy pressure), 8 ft., 
73 pipes. 

Chimes (electric action), 25 tubes. 

Tremolo. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Contra Bourdon (lower 12 resultant), 
32 ft., 32 notes. 

First Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Second Open Diapason (Great), 16 ft., 
32 notes. 

Contra Bass (wood open), 16 ft., 32 
pipes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Contra Gamba (Choir), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Waldhorn (Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Octave Diapason, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Trombone, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Tromba, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Chimes (Solo). 


COURBOIN AS WELTE CHIEF 





Well-Known Organist’s Appointment 
as Directing Head Announced. 
Charles M. Courboin, nationally 

known organist and organ architect, 

has taken up his duties as vice-presi- 
dent and directing head of the Welte- 

Tripp Organ Corporation, Sound 

Beach, Conn., it is announced. Charles 

N. Jack i is in complete charge of sales 

and sales offices. George Goll, origi- 

nally with Welte in Germany, is fac- 
tory superintendent and_ Richard 

Whitelegg, formerly with Henry 

Willis & Sons, England, is in charge 

of the voicing and pipe departments. 

Several important contracts have been 

awarded to the Welte-Tripp Corpora- 

tion in the last few weeks and they 
report sufficient work to keep the fac- 

tory busy until the early part of 1931. 





Rowand to Shorter College. 

Wilbur H. Rowand, F. A. G. O., 
organist of the First Congregational 
Church of Toledo, Ohio, will return to 
Shorter College, Rome, Ga., as organ- 
ist and instructor in theory, this fall. 
Mr. Rowand was at Shorter College in 
1927 and 1928, before going to Toledo. 
In the latter city he presided over a 
large Skinner organ. A large new 
organ is to be installed soon at Shorter 
College. 


Professor George W. A ndrews of Oberlin 














FARNAM IS HEARD IN PARIS 


Recitals at St. Clotilde and St. Ger- 
main-des-Pres in July. 
BY EDWARD W. FLINT. 

The Parisian organ world paid hom- 
age to Lynnwood Farnam when on 
July 16 and 18 he gave recitals at St. 
Clotilde and St. Germain-des-Pres. 
The post at St. Clotilde, now held by 
Charles Tournemire, is an enviable one 
both for its historical associations 
with Franck and for Cavaille-Coll’s fine 
instrument, which remains intact. St. 
Germain-des-Pres in the Latin quarter 
is one of the oldest churches in Paris, 
and it is here that Andre Marchal car- 
ries on the tradition of French playing 
at the grand organ. 

Farnam’s style needs little comment 
in America. His reputation as an expo- 
nent of genuine organ literature with a 
judicious use of transcriptions and an 
eclectic taste that is contemporary as 
well as historical has commended him 
to musicians internationally. His inter- 
pretations are too faithful to his instru- 
ment, too subtle and too intellectual to 
make his style popular. He has been 
content to set forth the best of organ 
literature from the sixteenth century to 
the present day in the manner in which 
it was conceived and has left to the 
orchestra and other media the portrayal 
of more restless feeling. His audiences 
in Paris, each numbering some 200, 
were made up of people who enjoy the 
organ and organ music for its own 
sake. 

Farnam’s interpretations on these 
two instruments were not radically dif- 
ferent from his performances at home. 
One was, of course, impressed with the 
thrilling brilliance of French reeds and 
the grandeur of the pedal departments. 
The “Carillon” from Tournemire’s 
“T’Orgue Mystique” and Bruce Si- 
monds’ “Dies Irae” owe much of their 
splendor to the pedal bombardes at St. 
Clotilde, though on the other hand it 
was impossible to obtain an adequate 
bass in the allegro from the Fifth Bach 
Trio-sonata. Neither of these organs 
contains more than one celeste, but in 
each case Farnam used it so judiciously 


as an occasional foil to the brilliant en- 
semble that the effect counted for quite 
as much as the ever-popular gamut of 
celestes so much espoused by Ameri- 
can builders. One was pleased to hear 
the Bach G minor Fugue at a moderate 
tempo; thus played, it becomes a piece 
of great music with a nobility which is 
too often sacrificed to mere technical 
virtuosity. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the 
mechanical limitations of French in- 
struments, the paucity of solo stops or 
of mezzo-forte pedal registers. What 
an American finds most difficult to ac- 
cept is the seemingly inordinate prom- 
inence of flutes in the fiue chorus. 
French organists use them effectively 
in contrast to the tutti, and they use 
them as the basis of many combina- 
tions with mutations to obtain quasi- 
cornet effects, but they also draw them 
with the diapason chorus in which thick 
flutes are of dubious value. On these 
instruments Farnam could scarcely 
avoid this timbre, but he frequently en- 
livened it by adding 8-ft. reeds—a prac- 
tice not generally approved in France. 
On the other hand, an American can 
have only admiration for the French 
reed chorus. 


Work of Young Omaha Organist. 

Miss Lucille Jensen, assistant to 
J. H. Simms at All Saints’ Church in 
Omaha, has been substituting for 
Martin Bush at First Central Congre- 
gational Church and among her num- 
bers has used the following: Reverie, 
Sea Song, and “To a Water Lily,” by 
MacDowell; “Vision,” Rheinberger: 
Postlude in A, Faulkes; “Priere a 
Notre Dame,’ Minuet and Chorale 
from “Suite Gothique,”’ Boellmann; 
Intermezzo, Dunham; Andante from 
Second Sonata, Borowski; Intermezzo, 
Rogers; “Grand Choeur” in ‘ 
Faulkes; Processional, Dubois; “Ro- 
mance sans Paroles,’ Bonnet; “Lamen- 
tation,” Moussorgsky; “Am Meer,” 
Schubert; March in F, Wallis; Elegy, 
Massenet; Andante from Fourth Sym- 
phony, Widor. Miss Jensen, who is 
only 17 years old, is early establishing 
an excellent reputation in Omaha. 
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HOME OF W P. CONWAY 
TO HAVE AUSTIN ORGAN 


THREE-MANUAL WITH ECHO 


New Residence at Green Village, N. J., 
Will Be Made Complete with 
Installation of Instrument— 

Self-Player Provided. 


Phe new residence of W. P. Con 
wav at Green Village, N lee a beauti- 
ful country place, will be made com- 
plete with the installation of an Austin 
organ. The instrument is to be a 


three-manual, with an echo division 
playable from the great manual. An 
Austin player will also be provided. 
The organ, sold by Herbert Brown, 
New York representative of the Austin 
Company, will have the following tonal 
resources: 
GREAT ORGAN, 
*Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
*Violoncello, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
*Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
*Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
*Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
*Harmonic Trumpet, 8 ft., 78 pipes. 
Chimes (from Echo), 25 notes. 
*Enclosed in Choir expression box. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole d Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 51 pipes. 
Stopped Flute (extended Bourdon), § 
ft., 12 pipes, 61 notes. 
Muted Viol, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute d’Amour (extended Bourdon), 4 
ft., 12 pipes, 61 notes. 
Nazard (from Bourdon), 2% ft., 61 
notes. 
Piccolo (from Bourdon), 2 ft., 61 notes. 
Oboe, § ft., 7% pipes. 
Vox Humana (separate chest, box and 
tremolo), 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Tremolo. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
+Violoncello, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
*Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
*Dulciana, 8 ft.. 73 notes. 
Unda Maris (Flute Celeste), 8 ft., 61 
pipes. 
tHarmonic Flute, 4 ft.. 73 notes. 
Clarinet, & ft., 73 pipes. 
Chimes (from Echo), 25 notes. 
Harp, 8 ft., 61 bars and resonators. 
Celesta (from 8 ft.), 4 ft., 61 bars and 
resonators, 
Tremolo. 
fInterchangeable with Great organ. 
ECHO ORGAN. 
Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dolce, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Angelica, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Cor Anglais, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Chimes, 25 tubular bells. 
Tremolo. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Double Bass, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Bourdon (from Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Flute (extended), 8 ft., 12 pipes, 20 
notes. 
Dolce Flute (from Swell), 8 ft., 32 notes. 





AT UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Pennies of Vesper Recitals During 
Year Published in Booklet. 

A record of the recitals at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in the academic year 
recently closed, including programs 
played from Sept. 22, 1929, to May 18, 
1930, has been issued in book form by 
the university. The vesper organ re- 
citals at the University of Illinois are 
given Sunday afternoons at 4 o’clock 
in the university auditorium and in 
the recital hall of Smith Memorial 
Hall. The university possesses two 
concert organs. The one in the uni- 
versity auditorium was built by Casa- 
vant Brothers and has four manuals, 
fifty-eight speaking stops and twenty- 
two couplers. The organ in recital hall 
was built by the Skinner Organ Com- 
pany, and has three manuals, forty-two 
speaking stops and twenty couplers. 

The recitals have been given by Di- 
rector Frederic B. Stiven, Professor 
Russell Hancock Miles, E. William 
Doty of the faculty of the school of 
music, and Dr. Charles Hopkins of the 
department of mathematics. Professor 
Arthur C. Lunn of the University of 
Chicago also gave one of the recitals. 

The following data concerning the 
programs is of interest: Compositions 
for organ, 122; transcriptions, 43; solos 
and ensembles, 6. The composers 
whose works have appeared most fre- 
quently are: Bach, 22; Franck, 10: 
Guilmant, 8; Wagner, 9; Karg-Elert, 
6; Handel, 6. 
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N BOSTON as in so many other large cities 

will be found those churches whose discriminating 
music committees ate satisfied only with the rare 
musical perfection of the Kilgen Organ. The large 
Kilgen main and echo organs of Temple Ohabei 
Shalom is a typical example. Visiting artists have 
repeatedly marvelled at its contrasting colors and 


oice of the 


a: ‘ 
tn a 


In Boston’s 
Temple Ohabei Shalom 


ptofound ensemble. The congregation has unani 
mously expressed its delight for the majestic tonal 
beauty of this great organ.... Again and again 
the Kilgen has demonstrated the superiority of 
its artistic expression and enduring qualities. 
Small wonder, then, that the Kilgen Organ is known 
the world over as “The Choice of the Masters!” 


‘filgen Organs 


as€ers 


CEO. KILCEN & SON, Inc, - - 4010 Union Boulevards» ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PRB ADS NEW YORK, Steinway Hall » » LOS ANGELES, 720 S. Broadway » » CHICAGO, Wrigley Bldg. 





PIPE ORCAN BUILDERS FOR ALMOST THREE CENTURIES 
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INSTALL BIG MOLLER 
IN A CHICAGO CHURCH 


ST. JOHN’S LUTHERAN DESIGN 


Entire Great Is Placed Under Expres- 
sion—Echo Division Is Playable’ 
from the Great—Stop List 
of Instrument. 





The installation force of M. P. 
Moller in Chicago is completing work 
on a three-manual and echo instrument 
in St. John’s Lutheran Church, Chi- 
cago. The Rev. P. Luecke is pastor of 
the church. The organ is on five and 
seven-inch wind and the echo is play- 
able from the great. The great organ 
is under expression. The stop list is 
as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN (Expressive). 
1. Open Diapason, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
First Open Diapason, § ft., 61 pipes. 
Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 notes. 
4, Gross Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
5. Concert Fiute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
6. Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
7. Viola d’Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
8. Flute a’Cheminee, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
9. Octave (from No. 27), 4 ft., 73 notes. 
10. Piccolo Harmonic, 2 {t., 61 pipes. 
11. Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremulant. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. 
Stopped Diapason (from No. 12), 8 
ft., 73 notes. 
15. Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
16. Viole @’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
17. Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
18. Orchestral Flute (from No. 12), 4 ft., 

73 notes. 
19. Nazard (from No. 12), 2% ft.. 61 

notes. 

20. Flautino (from No. 12). 2 ft., 61 notes. 
21. Dolce Cornet, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 
22. French Trumpet, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
23. Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
24. Vox Humana (separate swell-box 


with pistons to operate doors), 8 
ft., 73 pipes. 
Harp, 4 ft., 49 notes 
26. Chimes, 21 notes. 
Tremulant. 














pipes. 

28. Spitz Fléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes 

29. Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

30. Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

31. Gemshorn (from No. 6), 8 ft., 73 
notes. 

32. Viole d' Gamba (from No. 7), 8 ft., 
73 notes 

33. Dulcet (from No. 29), 4 ft., 61 notes. 

34. Flute a’ Cheminee (from No. 8), 4 
ft., 73 notes. 

35. Piccolo Harmonie (from No. 10), 2 
ft., 61 notes. 

36. French Horn (small scale), 8 ft., 


pipes 
37. Clarinet, § ft., 73 pipes. 
38. Deagan Harp, 4 ft., 49 notes. 
Tremulant. 

ECHO ORGAN (Playable from Great). 

39. Echo Pedal Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

40. Echo Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

41. Muted Viole, § ft., 73 pipes. 

42. Wald Fléte,; 4 ft., 61 notes. 

3. Violin, 8 ft., 61 notes. 

44. Vox Humana (separate swell-box 
with pistons to operate doors), 8 
ft., 61 pipes. 

45. Chimes (Deagan), 21 bells. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

46. Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 

17. First Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 

48. Second Open Diapason (from No. 1), 
16 ft., 32 notes. 

19. Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 

50. Lieblich Gedeckt (from No. 12), 16 
ft., 32 notes. 

1. Octave (from No, 47), 8 ft., 32 notes. 

2. Flute (from No. 49), 8 ft.. 32 notes. 

3. Tuba (from No. 11), 8 ft., 32 notes. 

54. Cello (from No. 7), 8 ft., 32 notes. 

5. Tuba (20 from No. 11), 16 ft., 12 

pipes, 32 notes. 





Glynn Returns to Memphis. 
Franklin Glynn is returning to the 
Idlewild Presbyterian Church at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., as organist and director, 
after a year at the large Westminster 
Presbyterian Church in Minneapolis. 
During his short stay at Minneapolis 
Mr. Glynn has been active, giving 100 
performances of seventy-eight works 
by Bach between September and June, 
in addition to playing 318 other com- 
positions in recitals and at the church 
services. He acted also as organist for 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
and had four solo appearances with the 
orchestra. During the summer he was 
professor of organ at the University of 

Minnesota and had a large class. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
BUYS SKINNER ORGAN 


THREE-MANUAL IS DESIGNED 


Stop Specification Prepared for Instru- 
ment to Be Installed in Institu- 
tion of Learning at 
Allentown, Pa. 


Muhlenberg College, at Allentown, 
Pa., is the latest institution of learning 
to purchase an organ. The contract 
for a three-manual has been awarded 
to the Skinner Organ Company and 
the following scheme of stops has been 
prepared: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Bourdon (Pedal ext.); 16 ft., 17 pipes. 

Major Diapason, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. 

Second Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Harmonique, 8 ft., 73 pipes 

Ezrihler, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Principal, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Grave Mixture, 2 rks., 122 pipes 

French Horn (in Choir), 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tromba (in Choir), 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Chimes (electric action in swell-box), 
25 tubes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Open Diapason, § ft., 73 pipes. 

Rohrfléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, § ft., 73 pipes 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 2 rks., 134 pipes. 

Flute Triangulaire, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flautino, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Trumpet or Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tremolo. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

Gamba, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gamba, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 78 pipes. 

Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Nazard, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 

Clarinet or English Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tremolo. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Diapason (lower 12 resultant), 32 ft., 

32 notes. 
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Diapason (bearded), 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Lieklich Gedeckt (Swell), 16 ft. 32 
notes. 

Gamba (from Choir), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Octave Diapason, 8 ft. 12 pipes. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Super Octave, 4 ft., 12 pipes. 

Bombarde (ext. Great Tromba), 16 ft., 
12 pipes. 

Chimes (Great), 25 notes. 


Miss Postel Now Mrs. Paul M. Riley. 

Miss Paula Postel, who for the past 
four years has been professor of organ 
at Simpson Conservatory, Indianola, 
Iowa, was married June 3 to Paul 
Moore Riley, dean of the Battle Creek 
College school of music, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Mrs. Riley will continue her 
work in the music field by teaching 
organ at Battle Creek College and also 
as organist at the Congregational 
Church of that city. This position was 
held for twenty-five years by the late 
Dr. Edwin Barnes, who was also 
director of music at the Congregational 
Church and at the Battle Creek Col- 
lege school of music. Mr. and Mrs. 
Riley are well known throughout Iowa. 














Frank Van Dusen, A.A.G.O. 


Organ 
Instruction: 


Church 
Concert 


Theatre 





American Conservatory 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 























Faculty 
William C. Carl, Mus. Doc. 
Willard Irving Nevins. 
Frank Wright. 


Clement R. Gale. 
George William Volkel. 
Howard Dufheld. 
Lewis C. Odell. 
Charles Schlette. 


Examiners 
Samuel A. Baldwin. 


Clarence Dickinson. 





Write for New Prospectus. 


THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


ASSISTS THOSE WHO STRIVE TO BECOME EXPERT ORGANISTS 


FALL TERM OCTOBER 7th, 1930 








Fifty Students hold New York Positions. 
Free Scholarship Tests, October 3d, 9 a. m. 
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Students aided in securing positions. 
Students prepared for American Guild of Organists. 


Dr. Carl returns from Paris in September. 


New Mailing Address: 5| FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Advantages 


Free Scholarships 

Course in Church Music 
Course in Organ Playing 
All Theoretical Subjects 
Master Class 

Course in Choir Conducting 


Organ Construction and 
Tuning 


Practice Organs 
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AUSTIN 


SECOND LARGE AUSTIN ORGAN FOR Newark, N. J., WITHIN ONE YEAR 








IS FOR 


GRACE EpiscopaAL CHURCH 


THE FIRST NOW BEING INSTALLED IN THE OLD FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 








Grace EpiscopaL CHURCH 


Rey. Cuartes L. Gompu, REcTor Haroip Niver, OrcANisT AND CHOIRMASTER 
The Organ of 112 stops consists of a Gallery Organ of 71 stops and a Chancel 


Organ of 41 stops, controlled from a 4-manual console located in the Chancel. 


It is a gift of Mrs. Charles H. Hampton in memory of her husband. 


AUSTIN ORGAN COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
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Dr onthe Affects 
Crop of Recitals in 
Pittsburgh District 


By HAROLD E. SCHUNEMAN 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 19—Due to the 
drought and long continued heat wave, 
the August crop of organ recitals and 
news items is almost a complete failure. 
away on vacation 





Many organists are 
and substitutes are at a premium. 

Kk. C. Timmerman of Mount Leba- 
non is sojourning in Atlantic City and 
tore himself away from the beach long 
enough to hear Rollo Maitland play the 
convention hall organ. Joseph O’Brien 
of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church 
substituted for Mr. Timmerman at the 
Mount Lebanon Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur B. Jennings 
are away on an automobile trip to 
Carlisle, Pa., New York City and New 
England points. 

Ray Grimm substituted for several 
Sundays at the Edgewood Presbyterian 
Church, in the absence of Walter Ren- 
ton. During August Mr. Grimm played 
for George McLeod of the Bellevue 
Presbyterian Church. Mrs. John B. 
Fritz played during August at the 
Shadyside U. P. Church for Miss Grace 
Adele Hall, who is spending her vaca- 
tion at Chautauqua. 

The new St. James’ Catholic Church, 
Wilkinsburg, a building of monumental 
proportions and architectural beauty, 
was dedicated Aug. 10 with impressive 
ceremonies. The combined choir of 
men and boys sang Perosi’s “Missa 


Secunda Pontificalis’” and the men’s 
choir sang the “Introit” and “Commu- 
nio” by Tozer, and for the offertory 


“Terusalem Surge,” by Yon, under the 
direction of Joseph Casilli, the organ- 
ist. Special music is planned in con- 
nection with the high mass on the 
second Sunday of each month. 

The organ was originally a_ three- 
manual tubular-pneumatic, built by the 
Steere Organ Company. It has been 
rebuilt and electrified by Moorhouse, 
Bowman & Brandt, and is now a four- 
manual, a solo and echo having been 
added. The main organ is divided at 
the sides of the chancel, the solo and 
echo being at the rear of the church in 
the tower. The console and choir are 
beside the chancel at the left. Because 
of the high, narrow windows on the 
sides of the chancel, it was necessary 
to lay the large pipes horizontally, The 
organ has forty-four speaking stops, 
twenty-eight couplers and twenty-nine 
piston combinations. There are 2,657 
pipes. A carillon of twenty bells, cast 
in Baltimore, is installed in the tower, 
electrically operated by two keyboards, 
one in the tower and the other beside 
the organ console. 


James Philip Johnston of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, with Mrs. Johnston, stopped at 
Pittsburgh for a short visit on their 
way East. 

The churches of the Oakland and 
Bellefield district have again been hold- 
ing union services at Carnegie Music 
Hall, with Earl Mitchell of the Shady- 
side Presbyterian Church in charge of 
the music. 


Death of Leslie lie H. Goldthwait. 


Leslie H. Goldthwait, for thirty-two 
years organist at the Dane Street Con- 
gregational Church in Beverly, Mass., 
died July 21, after a few days’ illness 
with diphtheria, at his home, 6 Gardner 
street, Peabody, Mass. Mr. Gold- 
thwait was a musician of note and for 





PRACTICE KEYBOARDS 


We make all sizes of port- 
able Practice Keyboards, 
from 1 octave to 7 octaves. 
We are supplying these in- 
struments to many of the 


leading artists and student 
pianists. 
Send for catalogue and 


prices. We sell direct from 
factory to user. 
A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 


215 Englewood Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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T is a pleasure to observe 

the delight of organists as 
one after another they play 
the Reuter Organ. 
characteristic voicing of its 
different stops; in its rich 
tonal beauty; in its smooth, 
prompt action and its general 
playability the Reuter is not 
surpassed. 


In the 


To those who appreciate 
the finest to be had in organ 
tone and construction, the 
Reuter makes an appeal that 


is irresistible. 


THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 


- LAWRENCE ,KANSAS ~ 


a number of years he engaged in pri- 
vate teaching of the organ and piano. 
His students were many. He was a 
member of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and Holten lodge of Odd Fel- 
lows. He leaves a widow, the former 
Charlotte E. Sim; also two. sisters, 
Mary L. and Jennie L. Goldthwait, of 
Salem. Mr. Goldthwait was born at 
Brownfield, Maine, son of the late 
George A. and Sarah G. Goldthwait. 





Mrs. Sue Goff Bush, organist and 
director of the Linwood Boulevard 
Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., substituted for Edwin Stanley 
Seder during the month of August at 
the First Congregational Church of 
Oak Park. 








octave folds like a 


Full size 74 
Leath- 


suit case. Weight 28 Ibs 
erette covered. 








DEPARTMENT D. 





MAX GARVER 


MIRANDA 


A. A. G. 


RECITAL 


ORGANIS cD 


Beloit College. Beloit, Wis. 


C. M. TOPLIFF, Organ Builder 


41 Strong St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Let us modernize the old church organ. 
We do all kinds of work up to a com- 
plete new organ. h 


Chimes and harps 
furnished. 


Kinetic fan blower furnished and installed 








WILLIAM F. 


SPALDING 


Organist and Choirmaster 


Emmanuel Episcopal Church 
Denver, 


Colorado 





Ma 
ORGAN — KNOBS 


DEEP RIVER - - 


DENISON BROS. 


nufacturers of 
FOR CHURCH 
D REED ORGANS 
Name Plates, Pistons, Tilting Tab- 
lets, Stop Keys, etc., of all kinds of 
Ivory and Imitation Ivory 
Established 1877 


CONN. 








PERCY SHAUL HALLETT 


F. A. G. O. 
Organ Recitals and Instruction 


Theoretical Subjects, Guild Examination 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 








J. W. MATHER 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Lewis and Clark, High School, Spokane, Wash. 
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Church of 
The Holy Apostles, 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Te musical heritage of 
200 years of craftsmanship is 
represented in the Wurlitzer 
Church Organ. Complete 
manufacture of the entire 
instrument within the fac- 
tories of the world’s greatest 
builders of organs, to satisfy 
the ideals of craftsmen trained 
by long experience and pro- 
found knowledge, insures 
utmost perfection. 


Every Wurlitzer Organ is an 
individual masterpiece, 
designed to become a vital 
part of its church, fitted and 
furnished to bring to it the 
full glory of sacred music. 


Complete Information 
Upon Request. 


























The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 





US o1\S 4in Sy i‘ 4iv ‘4h ~ 4 
' ' 4 a Factories: North Tonawanda, N. Y. 4 | ' 44 r 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
120 W. 42nd St. 121 E. 4th St. 329 S. Wabash Ave. * 816 S. Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 


250 Stockton St. 120 Boylston St. 1031 Chestnut St. 674 Main St. 
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W ho’s 


Who Among the Organists of America 








Wilfred eg 
Wilfred Layton, B. Sc., F. R. C. O., 
A. R. C. M., comes of a tie family 
might well boast of his rare her- 
1881, he 


and 


itage. Born in England in 

received his first musical training at a 
very early age from his mother, the 
late Mrs. Mary Layton. Mrs. Layton, 
the first woman to obtain the F. R. 
C. O. diploma, was an organist and 
teacher of singing of prominence in 
London, where she founded and trained 
the well-known Mary Layton Ladies’ 
Choir, which won for its conductor 
many honors at competition festivals 
and concerts. Mrs. Layton also con- 


ducted and arranged several series of 
important oratorio performances at 
Westminster ( hapel, of London’s 
largest nonconformist churches, where 
she was organist for several years. It 
was through his connection with these 
organizations that Mr. Layton received 


one 


early in life most valuable training as 
an accompanist, organist and choir 
trainer. 

At the age of 9 Wilfred became a 
choir boy at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, under the late Sir Walter 
Parratt. His five years at Windsor, 
three of them as leading boy, were a 
splendid preparation for his future 
work as a church musician. When his 
voice broke he went home to London 


and attended school at King’s College, 
Wimbledon. While still at school he 
held a small organ appointment at the 
Chelsea Workhouse. Later he entered 
the Royal College of Music and stud- 


ied organ with Dr. W. G. Alcock, 
piano with Marmaduke Barton, theo- 
retical subjects with Sir Frederick 
Bridge and Dr. Charles Wood and 
choir training with Dr. Stevenson 
Hoyte. 

In 1906 Mr. Layton married Miss 
Ethel Lancaster of Burnley, Lanca- 
shire, and went to live in Devonshire, 
where he was appointed organist and 


music master of the Royal Naval Col- 
lege at Dartmouth, which post he held 
for Among the many 
cadets members of his 
choir were the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York. 
While at Dartmouth Mr. 
sunded and conducted the 
‘horal Society, which gave 
performances of standard and classical 
oratorios, as well as important instru- 
mental works. 
From Dartmouth 
to London to take 


seven years. 
who became 


Layton 
Paignton 


fc 
( successful 
ma 


Mr. 
up the 


Layton went 
post ot or- 


| Wilfred Layton | 








ganist and choirmaster at St. Law- 
rence Jewry, E. C., the official church 
of the City Corporation of London. 


This position Mr. Layton relinquished 
after a year to take up a similar one 
at the First Presbyterian Church, Bel- 
fast, which post he held for five years. 
During this period he gave several per- 





] 4 Max G. Miranda | 





Pas- 


Bach 

and Christmas Oratorio, as well 

as numerous organ recitals. 
For the last three years Mr. 


formances of the “St. John 


sion” 


Layton 
has been organist and choirmaster at 
Augustine United Church, Winnipeg 
Man., where, apart from organ recitals, 
church music of a very high standard 
was maintained. While in Winnipeg 
Mr. Layton was for two years presi- 
dent of the Manitoba Music Teachers’ 
Association and for a year chairman 
of the Winnipeg center of the Cana- 
dian College of Organists. In the edu- 
cational world he held the post of 
chairman of the music option board of 
the education department of the Man- 
itoba government. 


Max Garver Miranda. 

Max Garver Miranda, B. A., Mus. B., 
A. A. G. O., ranks as one of the lead- 
ing musical educators of the Middle 
West and has made an enviable record 
as a member of the faculty of Beloit 


College, in Wisconsin, one of the 


strongest of the smaller colleges of the 
country, with a high standing among 
schools. 


Mr. Miranda is a native of the West 
and a product of the musical training 


of Chicago. He was born March 15, 
1887, at Attica, Kan. He began his 


musical studies early in life with teach- 
ers at South Bend, Ind., and began 
playing in church at the age of 11. He 
was graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity with the degrees of bachelor of 
arts and bachelor of music. Besides 
being an associate of the American 
Guild of Organists he holds a diploma 
from the Conservatoire Americain at 
Fontainebleau, France. A _ sabbatical 
leave in 1927 gave opportunity for ex- 
tensive travel in Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece and Spain and a musical pil- 
grimage through Germany, with a sea- 
son of study in Salzburg, Austria. 

Mr. Miranda’s organ teachers in- 
clude Dr. P. C. Lutkin, Clarence Eddy, 
Charles M. Widor of Paris and Franz 
Sauer of Salzburg, Austria. He also 
studied piano with Arne Oldberg and 
Isadore Philipp and composition with 
Dr. Lutkin and Arne Oldberg. 

Mr. Miranda was head of the piano 
department of the State Normal School 
at Cheney, Wash. Then he was direc- 
tor of the South Bend Conservatory 
of Music and Dramatic Art and organ- 
ist of the Studebaker Memorial Church 
in South Bend for five years. At pres- 
ent he is professor of music and col- 


lege organist at Beloit College, and 
organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Beloit. 

In 1917 Mr. Miranda married Miss 


Erma Hoag, a graduate of Northwest- 
ern University. Mrs. Miranda is like- 


wise an accomplished musician and is 
the head of the voice department at 
Beloit. Mr. and Mrs. Miranda have 
co-operated most effectively, especially 
in the A Cappella Choir of the college, 
directed by Mrs. Miranda, of which 
her husband is the accompanist. Mr. 
Miranda has been heard in recitals in a 
number of cities and these and his 
lectures with illustrations on the organ 
have received the most enthusiastic 
praise in many quarters. 





Arthur R. Croley. 

Arthur R. Croley, one of the young 
leaders of the profession who give 
promise of being at the head of the 
line in the oncoming generation, and 
who already has made an pom agy 
record in church and recital work, i 
at present supplementing his Pe 
study with work in Europe under 
Joseph Bonnet and Nadia Boulanger, 
and at the same time is organist of the 
American Church in Paris. The com- 
pleted church and its new organ are to 
be dedicated in the summer of 1931. 

Mr. Croley is a native of Michigan 
and was born at Saginaw in 1902. He 
was graduated from the Saginaw high 
school in 1920 and a year later entered 
Oberlin College, where the foundation 
of his organ training was laid. In 1926 
he was graduated with the degree of 
bachelor of music and in 1927 he won 
his master’s degree. From that time 
until his departure for Europe last year 
he taught organ at the Oberlin Con- 


servatory. His studies were largely 
under L. E. Yeomans and Dr. George 
W. Andrews. While a student at 


Oberlin he held a position as organist 
at Wakeman, Ohio, and the last two 
years at the Congregational Church of 
Elyria, Ohio. 

Mr. Croley’s father died when Arthur 
was only 4 years old and he has been 
led and encouraged in his work by his 
mother, Mrs. Fannie E., Croley of 
Saginaw. 





Arthur R. Croley 


_ J 








Welte ities New York Office. 

The Welte-Tripp Organ Corporation 
of Sound Beach, Conn., has opened a 
New York office at 119 West Fifty- 
seventh street. This is the latest addi- 
tion to a chain of offices in various 
parts of the country. 





Paul G. Hanft of Los Angeles has 
been appointed organist and choirmas- 
ter of St. Luke’s Church, Monrovia, 
Cal., and will begin his work there in 
September. In August Mr. Hanft 
substituted for Dudley Warner Fitch 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral in Los Angeles. 











temperature at which 
the organ pipes were 
tuned. 


Any material change 
in temperature will af- 
fect the pitch and throw 
the organ out of tune. 


LY Ths TAAL ES? 


Organ Loft 
Heater 


maintains the desired tempera- 
ture by means of a thermostat, 
which shuts off automatically as 
soon as this temperature is 
reached. No danger of over- 
heating or chilling. No waste 
of electricity. 


This electric heater does not 
heat to a red _ temperature. 
Consequently there is no fire 
hazard and it does not dry out 
the air and open up joints in the 
woodwork. 


Durable in construction. Noth- ; 
ing to get out of order. Made 
of cast iron with aluminum fin- I 
ish. Occupies but little space | 
and can be set directly on the | 
floor of loft. Thousands in use. | 

| 
| 


Write for catalog, or mail the 
coupon, 








send a 
Heater. 


Name 


Sse te re sss ses sep ss eee cane ams cea el 


To bring out the exquisite tone quality of your pipe organ 
—to render music with absolute perfection—it is essential to 
maintain the temperature of the pipes at approximately the 





Prometheus Organ Heater in 
Rivoli Theatre, New ork 






Porn ne 


Prometheus Electric Corp., 


354 West 13th St., New York 


Without any obligation on my part, please | 
copy of catalog on your Organ | 
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While They Are New 


So great has been the response to last month’s announcement of the new 














Kimball Organ publications, and so enthusiastic the comments of organists 


Pps ee mea va 


and organ “fans” after reading them, that we repeat for the benefit of those 





q who were on vacation and may have missed the last issue:—We shall be glad 4 ¥ 


¥ to send one or all to you on receipt of your mailing address. ‘@ 23 


a. q Months ago the W. W. Kimball Company added to its contract a new section rr: 
4 bi which lists in plain language every material used in building its organs. 
ag “KIMBALL ORGANS FROM A TECHNICAL STANDPOINT” is the qi 
% title of a book which describes and illustrates in detail every part and process é 
4 and explains the plan of construction followed, so that buyers may under- 


3 i stand clearly what they will get, why it was chosen, and why it is best. ia 


Interesting to buyers of organs for churches and auditoriums of moderate P 
: £ capacity, “A SPECIALLY DESIGNED KIMBALL ORGAN?” deals with 4 
i P| several types of smaller organs which, while identical in materials and con- 4 a 
. struction with the largest Kimballs, may yet be purchased at prices little a 4 
@ ef higher than those asked for commercial instruments. What the organ is, a qi 


what its maker guarantees, what it costs, the space it requires and all other 4 


~*~ 
Wa eythane 8. 
Th ee ea 


questions likely to occur to the buyer are answered plainly, with accompany- 


ing drawings. q 


What have been the results of the policy followed by the W. W. Kimball Com- 
, 4 pany? The great concert organists who have dedicated these organs, the ex- q 


perienced church organists who play them in regular service, the owners who 4 4 





paid for and regularly listen to them, have written many remarkable letters, 
| some repeating after years of constant use what they said in their first en- 4 4 
Ef thusiasm, with added comments on reliability and low upkeep. “THE “4 
I ORGANIST VOICES HIS OPINION” is another new booklet, quoting 4a 
gq excerpts from such letters. Photostatic copies of the original letters quoted as 


will be sent to anyone who wishes to see them. q 3 


Here is something vitally interesting to read, the like of which you have 
never seen before. Certain of our ground, we have dared print the truth and 


accept responsibility for it. Where shall we send your copy? 





WWKIMBAILCO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Kimball Hall | CHICAGO 
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EXPLICIT FRANKNESS 
TO MEET PURCHASER 


KIMBALL BOOK INTERESTING 


Every Detail of Construction and Ma- 
terial in Organ Set Forth in 
Effort to Eliminate Guesswork 
in Buying. 

Explicit frankness as to every detail 
of an organ to be built by it is a pol- 
icy adopted by the W. W. Kimball 
Company, as explained in an interest- 
ing brochure issued by that company 
under the title of “Kimball Organs 
from a Technical Standpoint.” In the 
line of organ building literature the 
volume of twenty-two pages is novel 
and the information it embodies will 
be of interest to everyone interested in 
organ construction, whether or not he 
is contemplating the purchase of an 
instrument. 

All the processes of construction of 
the organ are explained in detail, with 
illustrations. First there are pictures 
of various types of consoles. Then the 
action and chests are fully described, 
telling in detail the kinds of wood used, 
design of swell shades, the manner in 
which the tremolo is made, etc. Next 
the electrical equipment is taken up, 
with pictures of contacts, cables, mag- 
nets, etc. Succeeding chapters are on 
the pneumatic system, the pipes, with 
details as to material and construction, 
the voicing and the final tests, after 
installation. 

What the authors of the booklet 
have sought, they point out, is elimi- 
nation of uncertainty or guesswork as 
to any feature of an organ built in the 
Kimball factory. 

“So far as Kimball is concerned,” it is 
stated, “both buyer and seller are go- 
ing to know exactly what each is to 
give and what each is to receive. The 
agreement between them is to be so 
clear and binding that it will serve just 
as the ability to watch the actual work 
served the old-time organ buyer. This 
policy agrees with present trends in 


other lines. Jewelry is stamped solid 
or plated, food packages bear labels 
which federal law decrees must truth- 
fully describe their contents. Extrav- 
agant claims are common in selling 
and in some forms of advertising, but 
the tendency is toward a frank and ex- 
act statement of what the buyer will 
get if he buys, and toward sufficient 
explanation so that the buyer can 
know whether what is promised is, in 
fact, what he wants.” 

Another small and beautifully print- 
ed volume just issued by the Kimball 
Company pipe organ department deals 
with specially designed organs for 
churches and auditoriums of moderate 
seating capacity and contains basic 
specifications and drawings of value. 





Welte for Home in Wisconsin. 

J. C. Cox, Chicago representative of 
the Welte-Tripp Organ Corporation, 
Sound Beach, Conn., has obtained an 
order to install a two-manual Welte 
organ in the residence of C. M. Oster- 
held at Stoughton, Wis. The specifica- 
tion was written by J. Verne Fridlund. 
Mr. Osterheld is president of the 
Stoughton Manufacturing Company 
and Mrs. Osterheld is a well-known 
pianist and organist. Their beautiful 
home will be on a high elevation over- 
looking Lake Kegonsa, in a colony of 
fashionable summer homes. 

New Stops in Treu Organ. 

An interesting feature of two organs 
recently built by the Treu Pipe Organ 
Company of St. Louis is the placing in 
the organs of a Bach floete and a ran- 
kette reed. The Bach flute is described 
as of a clear, silvery tone, rather sharp, 
but making an exquisite solo stop. The 
rankette, while short in height, takes 
up more space than the ordinary reed. 
These sets were imported by the 
builder from Germany and included in 
a specification at the request of a Ger- 
man-trained organist. 


Dr. Percy B. Eversden of St. Louis 
has purchased and occupied a new 
home at 4752 Lewis place and as a 
finishing touch is to install in it an 
organ, 








“QUOTATIONS” (No. 4) 


from the press regarding outstanding numbers from 
the WHITE-SMITH CATALOG of 


ORGAN MUSIC 


(Sent “on approval” for your examination) 


AN ALGERIAN SKETCH..... ......-R. S. Stoughton .50 
“It is imaginative and attractive. There is a naturalness about 
its Easterness that is seldom met with, and the main theme is 
not over-used, ad nauseam, as is so often the case with melo- 
dies for the organ.***Organists will find this a good number 
for a recital program.’’—Musical Courier. 





EE BEINN Go OUI a3 6 5 cceo ciate 516 ...H. A. Wheeldon  .50 


“One of the most successful attempts to incorporate the chimes 
in rzan composition we have ever seen. Contrary to the 
of this character the chimes are not obviously 
ragged in for eftect, but are an integral part of the composi- 
tion.’—The Diapason 





SEPARA: Tone: Poa). <6c60640 anes .R. S. Stoughton .60 


“There is a peculiar flavor already established hy the com- 
poser for his harmonies.***It is genuine organ music, written for 
the organ, and so intimately using the organ that no other 
instrument can produce the effects. It is a tone poem, com- 
plete in itself, and an excellent one.’—The American Organist. 


x) GU I Ae iat 8 SO SN | 8 ee eae wk. J. Stewart 
D SOWAVINS. LLCO SPINS siesta esses arsenate ose esr sir 50 
ZEIGLER A RDEITES HO LOMG. 05: 6 s0.5e.d e.9-eamie sineieees cox 1D) 

o OMIEMNS GDOMMER 35.66 soso Canweas deren wen Suarowerion 60 
SRO VEL Gar WEIR SOLVES cis sc vials cine pened oncennnseraines 40 
Si MGATMIVAIINBIC! ink ssa owes ws deaeeaswenies woses 3 30 


(Not published in book form) 


“The titles give a clear idea of the character of the music, for 
the setting is perfect of its kind. All of these, from the deli- 
cate swaying rhythm of the tree spirits to the grotesque dance 
of the gnomes, are mirrored adequately in the music.’—The 


Diapason 
WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


40-44 Winchester St. 13 East 17th St. 
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illgreen-Lane Organ. 


men confirm the claim that no other organ can be 
serviced so economically. These are suggestive facts. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ALLIANCE : , 


N Exhibition of the commendatory letters that 
are constantly reaching us from old and new 
patrons in all parts of the country could not 
fail to bring conviction as to the unusual 

dependableness, durability, and artistic qualities of 


Reports of maintenance 


. , . OHIO 
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_ OFFICE OF JOHN RUSSELL POPE 
AND DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 





HENDRICKS CHAPEL — SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


AEOLIAN ORGAN 


LOCATED BACK OF COLUMNS — 84 STOPS 


Now being installed 


FEOLIAN, COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF ORGANS OF DISTINCTION 
689 FIFTH AVENUE — NEW YORK 
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Frank Brandon Jordan will be head 
of the organ department at Illinois 
Wesleyan U a School of Music, 
Bloomington, IIl., this fall. He is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. R. V. Jordan, Cen- 
tralia, Ill. Mr. Jordan, Sr., is superin- 
téndent of schools in Centralia. 

Frank Jordan was born at Marissa, 
Ill. His education has included public 
schools and high schools, the bachelor 
of music degree from the Illinois 
Wesleyan School of Music, four sum- 
mers of study at the school of music 
of the University of Wiscorsin and 
graduate study at Bush Conservatory 
in Chicago. His piano instructors 
other than at W esleyan University 
have been E. R. Lederman, R. A. 
Pixley, E. R. Kroeger of St. Louis, 
and Leland Coon, University of Wis- 
consin. One of his organ instructors 
is Arthur Dunham. 

Mr. Jordan is a member of the Phi 
Mu Alpha National Music Fraternity, 
and of Phi Kappa Phi, honorary scho- 
lastic society. He has won five inter- 
scholastic awards at different meets 
and has been soloist and accompanist 
with the University of Wisconsin 
chorus. He has been accompanist for 
the Bloomington Philharmonic Orches- 
= under the direction of Dean Arthur 
*. Westbrook; organist and director at 
: First Christian Church in Centralia 
and organist and director at St. Mat- 
thew’s Episcopal Church in Blooming- 
ton. At present he is organist at the 
First Christian Church in Blooming- 
ton and instructor in piano at Wes- 
levan School of Music. 

The faculty of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity School of Music numbers 
twenty-two artist instructors. The 
organ equipment is quite exceptional. 
The large four-manual Hinners organ 
is in the auditorium. There is a two- 
manual studio organ largely used for 
teaching and there are three smaller 
two-manual organs for Practice. 


AMERICAN CLASS ‘IN PARIS 
Riemenschneider Party Has Busy and 
Interesting Summer. 

BY ARTHUR A. GRIEBLING. 

The group of organists under the 
direction of Albert Riemenschneider 
of Cleveland which left New York 
June 28 on the Leviathan and after a 
somewhat pleasant and uneventful voy- 
age reached Paris July 4 has been 
studying with Marcel Dupre, taking 
two class lessons and one private les- 
son each week. On July 12 M. and 
Mme. Dupre held a reception for the 
Riemenschneider party. M. Dupre 
gave a recital, assisted by Mlle. Mar- 
guerite Dupre at the piano. The next 
morning Charles Marie Widor received 
the party at St. Sulpice and took them 
up to the organ loft. M. Widor, now 
85 years of age, still plays at high 
mass every Santey. 

An event which proved the willing- 
ness of French organists to listen to 
American organists was the recital by 
Mr. Riemenschneider at L’Institut de 
France Friday afternoon, July 25. 
This recital was given by special invi- 
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LTRUISM is defined as a 


“regard for the interests 


of others”. The House of Pilcher does 


not claim the status of a philanthrop- 


ic institution in its generally accepted 


sense. But it fully realizes that its 


own welfare is wholly contingent 


upon a conscientious regard for the 


interests of its customers «2 a2 a 


Otherwise we would not have been 


building fine organs for 110 years. 


HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, Incorporated 





THE 


tation of M. Widor, who is the per- 
petual secretary of the Institut, and 
has charge of the concerts there. 
Dupre has said that this was the first 
time in the history of these famous 
soirees that an organist was asked to 
give a recital, the organ on other occa- 
sions having been used for ensemble 
purposes. Only Widor’s friends, mem- 
bers of L’Institut de France, famous 
French musicians and Mr. Riemen- 
schneider’s friends were invited. Mr. 
Riemenschneider’s playing was brilliant 
and it proved his thorough musician- 
ship. His numbers were: Prelude and 
Fugue in B minor, Bach; “Dialogue” 
on the First Tone, Clerambault; 
“Adoration” and Finale, Dupre; Alle- 
gro, Andante and Finale from Sym- 
phony 6, Widor. The assisting artist 
was Mlle. Maximovitch, soprano. 

The class gave a recital at the 
Dupre home Aug. 6. On Aug. 8 there 
was a banquet for the Dupres and the 
Riemenschneiders, and on Aug. 11 the 
class started on a two weeks’ trip 
through Europe, after which it will 
depart for home 
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EVERETT E. TRUETTE 


MUS. BAC., A. G. O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST AND TBACHER 
200 7, Fea positions in various 

of the country 
Cantibates prepared £ for the A. G. O. 
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295 Huntington Ave., Boston 


Charlotte Hall Lohnes 


Organist First Methodist Episcopal 
Church 
Head Organ Department—Conservatory 
of Music 


; Warren, Pa. 
Recitals Instruction 








Carleton H. Bullis 


A.M.,A.A.G.0 
Epworth-Euclid M. E. Church 
CLEVELAND 
Theory Dept., Baldwin-Wallace 
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The Organ Learns to Speak 


The marvelous harmony and tone of the Welte Organ is 
due largely to the voicing of its pipes. An outstanding 
Voicer is a genius in his own right, since he must have 


This is an exceptionally fine ear for tone. 


No. 6 
in a series of little 
journeys through 
our modern organ 
plant. 


Welte Voicers have voiced many of the most famous 
organs in Europe and America, including the organ in 
the renowned Westminster Cathedral. 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
AND ORGAN REOPENED 


NOTABLE EVENT IN LONDON 





Work of Father Willis, with Additions 
by Henry Willis & Sons, Played 
by Dr. Marchant—Now Has 
Eighty-seven Stops. 





Reopening of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London was an event of national 
importance and was marked by the 
first use of the rebuilt organ. The 
original instrument was a work of 
“Father” Willis. As reconstructed by 
Henry Willis & Sons the organ has 
eighty-seven speaking stops. Repairs 
to the cathedral occupied seventeen 
years and involved an expenditure of 
$350,000. 

On June 25, at the thanksgiving serv- 
ice for the preservation of the cathe- 
dral, there were present their majesties 
the King and Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, and other members of the 
royal family; the prime minister, and 
members of the cabinet and a host of 
folk distinguished in every field. 
Before the service Dr. Marchant played 
the first movement of Elgar’s Sonata, 
the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian” Symphony and Maur- 
ice Greene’s Voluntary in C minor, 
and his assistant, Douglas Hopkins, 
played the “St. Ann’s” Prelude of 
Bach. 

On July 1 and July 5 Dr. Marchant 
gave recitals on the new organ and 
his programs were as follows: 

July 1—Prelude and Fugue in B 
minor, Bach; Andante con moto 
(“Italian’” Symphony), Mendelssohn; 
Voluntary in C, Maurice Greene; Fan- 
tasy-Prelude, Macpherson; Pastoral 
Symphony, Corelli; Fantasia and Toc- 
cata, Stanford; Larghetto in F sharp 
minor, S. S. Wesley; Tuba Tune, 
Cocker. 

July 5—Fantasia and Fugue in G 
minor, Bach; Larghetto (Clarinet Quin- 
tet), Mozart; Chorale No. 3, Franck; 
Adagio in E flat, Stainer; Basso Osti- 
nato, Arensky; “Awake the Trumpet’s 
Lofty Sound,” Handel; Minuet from 
“Samson”; Slow Movement from 
Sonata, Elgar; Sonata No. 1, Mendels- 
sohn. 

The basis of the organ is that of the 
rebuilding of 1900. The present con- 
sole was built in 1925, when the action 
was changed to electric. In the solo 
division a great improvement has been 
brought about by the addition of shut- 
ters at the top as well as at the sides. 

Following is the stop scheme of the 
organ: 

GREAT ORGAN (Seventeen Stops). 

Double Open Diapason, 16 ft. 
Lieblich Bourdon, 16 ft. 


1 
2 
3. Open Diapason N a, © €t. 
4. Open Diapason No. 2, 8 ft. 
5. Open Diapason No. 3, 8 ft. 
6. Open Diapason No. 4. 8 ft. 


7. Tibia, 8 ft. 

8. Quint, 5% ft. 

9. Principal No. 1, 4 ft. 

10. Principal No. 2, 4 ft. 

11. Twelfth, 2% ft. 

12. Fifteenth, 2 ft. 

13. Fourniture, 3 rks. 

14. Mixture, 3 rks. 

i5. Trombone (heavy wind), 16 ft. 

16. Tromba (heavy wind), 8 ft. 

17. Clarion (heavy wind), 4 ft. 
SWELL ORGAN (Twelve Stops). 

18. Contra Gamba, 16 ft. 

19. Open Diapason, 8 ft. 

20. Lieblich Gedeckt, 8 ft. 

21. Salicional, 8 ft. 

22. Vox Angelica (bass from No. 21), 

8 ft. 

23. Principal, 4 ft. 

24. Fifteenth, 2 ft. 

25. Cornet, 3 rks. 

26. Contra Posaune (heavy wind), 16 ft. 

27. Cornopean (heavy wind), 8 ft. 

28. Hautboy (heavy wind), 8 ft. 

29. Clarion (heavy wind), 4 ft. 
CHOIR ORGAN ( Fourteen Stops.) 

30. Contra Viola, 16 ft. 

31. Open Diapason, 8 ft. 

32. Violoncello, 8 ft. 

33. Clarabella, 8 ft. 

34. Lieblich Gedeckt, 8 ft. 

35. Dulciana, 8 ft. 

36. Gemshorn, 4 ft. 

37. Flute Harmonique, 4 ft 

38. Nazard, 2% ft. 

39. Flageolet, 2 ft. 

40. Tierce, 13/5 ft. 

41. Corno di Bassetto, 8 ft 

42. Cor Anglais, 8 ft. 

43. Trumpet, 8 ft. 

SOLO ORGAN (Twelve Stops, Enclosed). 

44. Open Diapason, 8 ft. 

45. Viola da Gamba, 8 ft. 





The Endorsement of Usage 


eee eee ee ee. Leading organ builders, 


both here and abroad, place the stamp of ap- 


proval on Deagan Products by their exclusive 


use of Deagan Harp Celestes, Cathedral Chimes, 


Vibra-Harps and other percussions. 


. see... Deagan Quality 


is uniform—dependable—backed by fifty years 


experience in the building of organ percussions. 
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46. Flute Harmonique, 8 ft. 
47. Concert Flute, 4 ft. 
48. Piccolo, 2 ft. 
49. Contra Posaune, 16 ft. 
50. Contra Fagotto, 16 ft. 
51. Trumpet, 8 ft. 
52. French Horn, 8 ft. 
53. Corno di Bassetto, 8 ft. 
54. Cor Anglais, 8 ft. 
55. Orchestral Oboe (unenclosed), 8 ft. 
56. Flute Ouverte, 8 ft. 
ALTAR ORGAN (Four Stops, Enclosed). 
57. Quintaton, 16 ft. 
58. Cor de Nuit, 8 ft. 
59. Sylvestrina, 8 ft. 
60. Fern Fiéte, 4 ft. 
TUBA ORGAN (Six Stops). 
Dome Tubas: 
61. Double Tuba, 16 ft. 
62. Tuba, harmonic (heavy wind), 8 ft. 
63. Clarion, harmonic (heavy wind), 4 ft. 
64. Trompette Militaire (harmonic 
trebles), 8 ft. 
Chancel Tubas: 
65. Tuba, harmonic (heavy wind), 8 ft. 


66. Tuba Clarion, harmonic (heavy 
wind), 4 ft. 

PEDAL ORGAN (Twenty-two Stops). 
Dome Section: 

67. Double Open Bass, 32 ft. 

68. Contra Violone, 32 ft. 

69. Open Bass No. 1, 16 ft. 

70. Open Bass No. 2, 16 ft. 

71. Open Diapason, 16 ft. 

72. Principal, 8 ft. 

73. Violoncello, 8 ft. 

74. Mixture, 3 rks. 

75. Contra Posaune, 32 ft. 

76. Bombarde (heavy wind), 16 ft. 

77. Clarion (heavy wind), 8 ft. 


Chancel Section: 
78. Open Bass, 16 ft. 
79. Contra Bass, 16 ft. 
80. Violone, 16 ft. 
81. Bourdon, 16 ft. 
82. Open Metal (from Great), 16 ft. 
83. Viola (from Choir), 16 ft. 
84. Octave, 8 ft. 
85. Flute, 8 ft. 
86. Octave Flute (ext.), 4 ft. 
87. Ophicleide (heavy wind), 16 ft. 








Sircom to Minneapolis Church. 

E. Rupert Sircom of New York has 
been appointed organist and director at 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Minneapolis, and will assume his new 
duties in September. He _ succeeds 
Franklin Glynn, who is returning to 
Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Sircom has been 
for several years organist of St. Thomas’ 
Chapel, New York City, and previous 
to going to New York was prominent 
in Boston. His new church is one of 
the largest in the Northwest. 
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“For God, For Country, 
—and For Yale” 


Yale has its bowl where yearly frenzied thousands cheer 
their athletic heroes in the march, march on down the field— 
Yale has its tower and quadrangle generally referred to as the 
outstanding feat of American architecture—Yale has its elm 
shaded campus steeped in tradition—Yale has outstanding fea- 
tures too numerous to mention, but Yale has nothing which 
more truly reflects the spirit of ““For God, for Country and for 
Yale”’ than Battell Chapel. 


Here is one of the seven “Hall of Fame’’ organs to be found 
about the University. Others are located in the Music School, 
where they are used for the instruction of student organists 
under the supervision of Prof. Harry B. Jepson and Prof. H. 
Leroy Baumgartner, in various halls and auditoriums. Thus 
Yale men the world over know and respect 


“The HALL of Fame” 





This spiritual center of Yale University stands in a cloistered corner of the old 
campus, its twin spires showing in the illustration to the right through the gate- 


way arch. 


Se eh bs 


ORGANS 





With the plane hovering over the historic New Haven Green, an excellent view of Yale University buildings imme- 
diately surrounding the campus and quadrangle is obtained. In addition to the seven Hall organs in the University, 
it is interesting to note that of the large number of churches of New Haven, which may be picked out in the pic- 
ture, all but two have Hall organs. 
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Ouartet ar Chorus; 
Questionnaire Yields 
Interesting Results 


By HAROLD W. THOMPSON, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
[A paper read at the N. A. O. Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. ] 

A French critic recently observed 
that the Americans are the only people 
who reverence statistics because they 
are the only people who do not fear 
God. <A group of church organists, 
however, even in America, may have 
enough reverence for Divinity left to 
be safely entrusted now and then with 
a few statistics. The first time that I 
addressed our annual convention I pre- 
sented some “gr upon the popular- 
ity of anthems in America; that was in 
1923, and it penlbriesser to me that it 
would be interesting to find whether 
the taste of American organists, like 
their bodies—if physiologists are to be 
credited—had been renewed in the past 
seven years. So i sent an elaborate 
and thoroughly annoying questionnaire 
to seventy-five choirmaster- -organists 
who are all Hotinaniched in their own 
sections of the country, and many of 
whom are known well from Maine to 
Canaan. Astonishing as it may seem, 
no less than fifty-five replied, often 
very fully; the tabulated results, there- 
fore, must be accepted as pretty con- 
vincing in main outline, though a more 
extended survey undoubtedly would 
alter details. In this paper it will be 
impossible to give a list of the jury, 
but I may say that the Californians 
who replied included Warren D. Allen, 
Roland Diggle, William Ripley Dorr, 
Ernest Douglas, P. Shaul Hallett, Sib- 
ley G. Pease and Alexander Stewart, 
to whose advice I owe many previous 
favors. 

The most important quéstion which 
I asked was the following: “Whom 
do you regard as the chief three living 
composers of anthems in America? 
Consider both quality and general 
availability for performance.” The im- 
portance of obtaining a fair answer to 
that question from fifty-five eminent 
choirmasters cannot be overstated. If 
we are really interested in furthering 
good music in American churches, we 
must encourage the composers of our 
own country who are attempting to 
produce such music. Ultimately we 
Shall be judged as an adult nation ar- 
tistically; and when that judgment is 
pronounced, it will be of no avail that 
we sing the finest music of Palestrina, 
Vittoria, Bach, Byrd and Cesar Franck. 
The question will be: What creative 
art have we produced, and encouraged 
by performance? 


Seven years ago the American com- 
posers oftenest mentioned in reply to 
my questionnaire were, in order of pop- 
ularity: Parker, Noble, Buck, Rogers, 
Stevenson, James, Shelley, Dickinson, 
Spicker, Foote, Chadwick. That is, 
Parker was first, Noble second, and so 
forth. Of this list of eleven, Parker, 
Buck, Stevenson are dead and could 
therefore not be mentioned in the re- 
plies to my latest questionnaire. That 
would leave, in order of popularity: 


Noble (first), Rogers (second), Philip 
James (third), Shelley (fourth), Dick- 
inson (fifth), Spicker (sixth), Foote 


(seventh) and Chadwick (eighth). 
Now compare the vote of 1930: 
First — Noble, with  twenty- three 

votes; that is, an easy first again. 

Second—Philip James, with twelve 
votes, closely followed by two other 
composers. 

Third—Healey 
votes. 

Fourth—T. F 
votes. 

Fifth—A tie between James H. Rog- 
ers and H. A. Matthews, with eight 
votes each 

Sixth — Clarence 
seven votes. 

Seventh— Mark 
votes. 

Eighth—A tie between E. 
and Chadwick, with four vine a 

Ninth—A tie between Sowerby and 
Webbe, with three votes each. 


Willan, with eleven 


H. Candlyn with ten 


Dickinson, with 
Andrews, with five 


. Barnes 


comments suggest 


A number of ; 
In the first place, it 


themselves here. 


is only fair to the country which has 
contributed so much to our ecclesias- 


tical music to note that Messrs Noble, 
Willan, Candlyn, Matthews and An- 
drews were all born and educated in 
England, though all of them except 
Noble have done their important com- 
position in this country. When I say 

“this country” I am thinking, as Walt 
Whitman used to do, of the North 
American continent, for, as everyone 
knows, Dr. Willan is resident in Can- 
ada; whether he likes it or not, we call 
him an American. (I think that he 
likes it.) Messrs. Candlyn, James, 
Barnes and Sowerby are young men in 
their thirties, if 1 am not mistaken; 
and presumably not one of them has 
yet done his finest work; that is one 
of the most promising facts brought 
out by these replies. Another interest- 
ing fact is that all these men, and nota- 
bly the first four, have given to their 
public only the best and highest that 
was in them, and they have their re- 
ward in the esteem of those competent 
to judge. <A resident of New York 
State will be pardoned for pointing out 
that his section cannot be entirely ef- 
fete when only two composers in this 
list reside west of Buffalo—Mr. Rogers 
of Cleveland (who is a New England- 
er) and Mr. Sowerby of Chicago. 

I am sure that you will be interested 
in some of the individual replies. I 
asked each juror to tell me if he ob- 
jected to being quoted, and nobody ob- 
jected; so here you are! First for 
President Milligan’s choice: “Noble, 
James, and probably Baumgartner.” 
Then you will be interested to know 
what some composers thought of their 
peers; here are some choices: 

Noble: James, Candlyn, Webbe— 
and he wanted to add to his three 
choices Dett and Burleigh. 

Candlyn: Noble, Willan, James. 

Willan: Noble and Candlyn. (I did 
not count this choice, but simply ob- 
tained it for a second report later from 
Canadian organists, to compare with 
results from the United States.) 

J. S. Matthews: Noble, Willan. 
Candlyn. 

Sowerby: Willan. 

Mackinnon: Cand- 
lyn. 

Bingham: 


lan. 
Noble, H. A. 


Lester: 
Chadwick. 

Broughton: Noble, Willan, Webbe. 

Diggle: The two Matthews broth- 
ers, Andrews. 

Baumgartner: Candlyn and Barnes, 
if availability is to be considered; if 
merit only, Sowerby, Webbe and 
either Candlyn or James, or Mrs. 
Beach. 

Or perhaps you would like to know 
how some of our leading scholars in 
colleges and universities voted. Unfor- 
tunately Professors Allen and Clokey 
and Stewart were too modest to ex- 
press a choice; but Palmer Christian 


James, Noble, 
Noble, Willan, 


Sowerby, Andrews, Wil- 


Matthews, 


of Michigan voted: Dickinson, Cand- 
lyn, Foote; Professor Boyd of Pitts- 
burgh said: Noble, Clokey, Rogers; 


Professor Marshall of Boston said: 
Foote and Chadwick (and it is not un- 
fair to add that the New Englander 
voted pretty much for New England- 
ers); Walter Williams of St. Dunstan’s 
College of Sacred Music said: Willan, 
Mackinnon, Noble. Of course I was 
unable to reach some of the men whose 
opinions I was most anxious to have, 
such as Dr. Clarence Dickinson, Ed- 
ward Shippen Barnes, Dr. John Finley 
Williamson and many others. 


It happens that 4 had published in 
The Diapason special articles about 
several of these leading composers of 
today, and I asked my informants to 
list an anthem which they used and 
liked by each of the following: Barnes, 
Candlyn, Dickinson, James, the two 
Matthews, Noble, Willan and Wood- 
man. I also added spaces for anthems 
by the following composers who had 
received some votes in the earlier re- 
turns of 1923: Ambrose, Brewer, 
Christiansen, Clokey, Coombs, Gaul, 
Lester, Lutkin, Marks, McCollin, Mac- 
kinnon and Stoughton. I then left two 
lines blank for additional composers 
and anthems. Besides these two lists, 
I had blanks for Parker, Foote, Chad- 
wick, Shelley, Rogers, Buck, Spicker 
and Stevenson—favorites of yesterday 
and some of them still favorites. It 
will be impossible to give more than 
a few details from the very interesting 
replies. 


Favorite anthems by leading com- 


posers of today are: 

Noble—“Souls of the Righteous,” 
seventeen votes. 

James—"“By the Waters of 
lon,” eleven votes. 

Willan—‘In the Name of Our God,” 
four votes. 

pgs gon y on in Majesty,” 
tied with “Bread of the World,” four. 

Rogers—‘‘Seek Him that Maketh the 
Seven Stars,” nine votes. It seems to 
be a fact that Mr. Rogers has produced 
a remarkable number of useful an- 
different 


Baby- 


thems; no less than fifteen 
titles were listed. 
H. A. Matthews—“Father, Once 


More,” four votes. This case is simi- 
lar to that of Rogers; there were twen- 
ty-seven votes, and a great variety of 
titles. 

Dickinson—“The Shepherds’ Story,” 
seven votes. 

Of the older composers, Parker is far 
and away the leader still. No less than 
fifty-two out of fifty-five answers listed 
an anthem by him, the two favorites 


being “The Lord Is My Light” (thir- 
teen votes) an? “In Heavenly Love 
Abiding” (twelve). Mr. Foote’s “Still, 


Still with Thee” had nineteen votes. 
Other interesting items in this section 
include: 

Chadwick—“God to Whom We 
Look Up,” nine. 

Shelley—“The King of Love,” nine. 

Buck—“Sing Alleluia Forth,” seven. 

Stevenson—“I Sought the Lord,” 
seven. 

Spicker—‘Fear Not, O Israel,” sev- 
enteen. Only this one anthem was 
listed under Spicker’s name. 

; : : ht,’ 





twelve. 

Ambrose—“O Come to My Heart,” 
nine. 

Christiansen — “Beautiful 
fourteen. 

I was also interested to see that 
Hugh Mackinnon, a young composer 
of rarely fine quality, had ten titles 
listed, though his admirers did not con- 
centrate beyond two or three votes on 
any one anthem. 


Saviour,” 


I think that the discussion of this 
paper might well be limited to the 
American composers—those whom it 
is our duty as well as our privilege to 
support. I have most interesting re- 
sults on the older English composers, 
the Victorians, the modern English, 
the school of Palestrina and Vittoria, 
the use of Bach chorales as anthems, 
etc. All of these other points will be 
treated. fully in The Diapason, and of 
course I shall add complete lists of 
anthems by American composers. The 
results of the present study I expect 
to incorporate in a book of “Studies 
in American Church Music” which I 
am preparing for the press, in which 
there will be separate chapters on Par- 
ker, Noble, Willan, James, Candlyn, 
Dickinson and other leading figures. I 
should not mention this if it were not 
to add that I would be very much in- 
terested to receive suggestions from 
the members of this audience who will 
be generous enough to w rite me their 
opinions of the results which I have 
obtained. I should also like to sug- 
gest that chapters of the N. A. O. 
might well spend one meeting this 
year, or a part of one meeting, in 
bringing in their own individual ans- 
swers to this questionnaire—published 
in the August Diapason—and sending 
me through their secretaries the con- 
sensus of opinions. Even if these re- 
sults are too late for use in my book, 
they will help me in the preparation of 
my articles. It is a source of satisfac- 
tion to me to recall that with the aid 
of just such helpful suggestions I was 
perhaps the first to call attention to 
the works of Candlyn, Mackinnon and 
others of our younger composers; and 
that in writing separate articles on 
nine American composers in 1919-21 I 
guessed the coming taste of 1930 in 
no less than six of the seven first 
choices recorded in the questionnaire 
of which I have just given you the re- 
sults. I wish that I could guess the 
stock market one-tenth as well. 

In conclusion I make a few observa- 
tions that may provoke discussion: 

1. The taste of our best organists 
from New York and Pennsylvania west 
to Illinois and Michigan pretty well 
agrees. Our standard of taste, if we 
have any, is found there. 

The Californians just can’t get 
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together, even in boosting native sons 
among their composers. Otherwise 
they show a pretty wide knowledge of 
repertoire, and three or four of them 
a knowledge hardly surpassed else- 
where. That is, Californians are eclec- 
tic, but know no gods. 

3. The New Englanders have very 
high standards of taste in dead mas- 
ters, and most of them completely ig- 
nore the living. An exception should 
be made in the cases of Chadwick and 
Foote—who have about ceased to com- 
pose. I should say that most New 
England organists are about twenty- 
five years behind the times in appre- 
ciation of American composers. And, 
of course, I shall have to add that 
there are a few, like Professor Baum- 
gartner, who know an enormous lot 
about composers—even composers of 
the present. 

4. Parker is by all odds the greatest 
composer of our earlier tradition, and 
his fame is likely to last at least a 
century more. 

5. Next to Parker, Philip James 
seems the likeliest candidate for fame 
among native-born composers, though 
he has written few anthems of late— 
more is the pity. 

6. Dr. Noble, who is English by 
birth, is the best liked of living com- 
posers. I here add my own opinion 
that he is on the whole the greatest 
church composer now living anywhere, 
and that at least half of his best com- 
positions have been produced in 
America. 

7. Dr. Willan, with all the handicaps 
that a mystical and sometimes difficult 
idiom entail, has been accepted whole- 
heartedly in the United States as a 
very promising candidate for the su- 
preme crown in church composition. 
His idiom is so different from that of 
Dr. Noble that a comparison is diffi- 
cult; it is possible that his anthems 
represent a finer kind of music than 
Noble’s, though few will say that he 
masters his form so well. 

8. In Dr. Candlyn we have a com- 
poser of such vigor and versatile sweep 
that ke is pretty sure to remain neck 
and neck with Philip James as the best 
composer of their generation. This is 
all the truer because James’ other in- 
terests have drawn him from the church 
to the broadcasting conductor’s plat- 
form. So at present it looks as though 
Candlyn would win. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson, who as 
our chief editor, scholar and teacher, 
and one of our greatest players and 
choirmasters, has little time for com- 
position, is yet regarded very highly as 
a composer. I should not hesitate to 
say that of. all our native-born organ- 
ists now living Dickinson is the one 
whom I would choose as the most 
representative figure, the man who has 
done most for the ecclesiastical music 
of the country which is proud to call 
him son. 

10. The diffusion of knowledge 
among organists, largely through the 
VY. A. O. and its journal, has resulted 
in a remarkable improvement in all our 
standards of church music. People 
who talk about a new dawn in Ameri- 
can church music have overslept. 





The executive committee of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence announces the appointment of 
Clifford V. Buttelman, formerly of 
Boston, to the office of executive sec- 
retary of that organization. The head- 
quarters office will be in Chicago. The 
decision of the conference to appoint 
a full-time executive secretary was the 
result of the rapid growth of the essen- 
tial business of the conference, the or- 
ganization at present having a member- 
ship of over 7,500 
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Is It Mere Coincidence 


THAT 


The Three Leading Hotels in the Country 


HAVE SELECTED 


M. P. MOLLER ORGANS? 


+? 
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M. P. MOLLER ORCHESTRA-ORGAN 
HOTEL SHOREHAM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The same intent that guided 
the Master Builders of these 
luxurious palaces in their 
choice of what is best in 
building matenals, furnish- 
ings and interior decorations, 
dictated their unalterable 





preference for the ..... 
M. P. MOLLER * M. P. MOLLER 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 


M. P. MOLLER 


Plant and Executive Offices 
HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 
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KANSAS CITY CHURCH Tremol 
ORDERS REUTER ORGAN pee YY 7Z7zzZzZzzz7zaaa 
Open Diapason, 8 ft 1 pipes ee 
sen Viol Actheria, 8 ft. 73 pipes. Uy, RECENT SCHIRMER PUBLICATIONS 
FOR BEAUTIFUL NEW EDIFICE gern Flite. 4 ft., 73 pipes. a 
pas Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
Roanoke Presbyterian Will Have T™°™°! seins Yj Joseph Bonnet 
Instrument of Three Manuals, Doubk “16 ft., 12 pipes Y, : 
with Echo Division—To Be | Bourton Fe te HISTORICAL ORGAN-RECITALS 
Completed in Winter. Dole Rishag 
aii Cello, § 1 Volume Five 
’ The beautiful Roanoke Presbyterian Trom! 
f- Church under construction in Kansas ——— eo R 
< “4 aa Neags palpi aie : Cesar Franck to Max Reger 
we fe bhp re — Boner pose Organist, Drug Victim, Goes to Cell. Modern Composers 8 
instrument. which “will be one. of ~ P. Res nald Deighton, described The final volume in a series beginning 
hirty-eight stops, has been placed witl y the Chicago newspapers as at one 3 " —an anthology 
the Re ae Gene ( cape OL ae: time a famous organist of England, but with ms aging ind v0 ry ee 
rence, Kan., through its representa- Now destitute and frieudless, began a which for taste and balance in sel 
tive W.-C. Verne. battle against drugs in a Bridewell cell, and authority in editing leaves nothing to 
e Phe completion of the church is Where he was sent at his own request be desired. Volume Five is dedicated to Mr. 
. planned for early winter, at which Aug. 15 by a police court magistrate in Lynnwood Farnam. Each volume is priced 
: time the organ will be installed. Pro- Chicago. Forty years ago Dr. Deighton at $2.00 net 
fessor Miles G. Blim is director of Won his diploma from the Royal Col- = Pe oe 
nusic and organist of the church. lege of Organists in London. He was ee 
; Phe toe list is as Bennie 28 then. An attack of rheumatism led BRP 
GREAT to his use of drugs, he said. “I ac- 
First Diapason, 8 ft, 72 pipes quired the habit before I was aware of NEW MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN 
Secor Miagason: 8 46, 48 pipes what was happening,” Deighton told 
Doppel Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes Judge William Helander in the Grand D’Ambrosio, Alfred 
f Erzihler,.& ft., 73 pipes. Crossing police court. “I became its ' = Py) oe ee E $0 
ee Hae > Xt) 2S aaee slave. I played, but my hand had lost Canzonetta—Arranged by Edwin Arthur Kraft. 5 
Tuba Harmonic, § ft., 73 pipes its touch I went down and down. try- , ? 
—s on ing but unable to fight my way back. Grainger, Percy Aldridge ; ; x i odities 
ee nee: I came to America a year ago. A con- Bridal Song (To a Nordic Princess)—Arranged by , 
Lieblich Be icy oe. 47 pipes cert tour was not very successful. I Lynnwood Farnam. 60 
Suan ‘Gisnesos, & ft.. 73 shes became a tramp. It may kill me, but : 
Gedeckt Flute, 8 ft., 73 notes I want to go to prison. Perhaps a Mauro-Cottone, Melchiorre 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes sentence will break the hold the drug Tein Pieces: 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft. 61 pipes has on me.” The judge fined Deighton re c 1 
Quintadena, 8 ft., 73 pipes $100. I. Aria in the Manner of Bach (for solo stop 
Flauto Dolce, 4 ft., 73 notes : 
Nazard, 2% ft. 61 notes ee ee oduction in the Form of a Cadenza and 
BICC, 2 $6, 6h notes Hope Leroy Baumgartner Marries a mei padi 
Orchestral Horn, 8 ft., 73 notes ve ac eich Maa Le, Soak aie Fugue, in F minor. 
Cornopean, § ft., 73 pipes The marriage of Miss Evelyn Dillion = / 
Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes Mar, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Kountz, Richard s 
~s Chimes, 20 bells Ernest Mar, to Hope Leroy Baum- a] <() 
Tremolo gartner is announced. The wedding Pastorale Re irarh & Reais 2 
CHOIR. — took place Aug. 16 at West Haven, Y) 
Geigen Principal, 8 ft. 7% pipes Conn. Mr. Baumgartner is known WY 
—- “ er tha Lake sii del throughout the country as a composer G. SCHIRMER (Incorporated ) 
<a ep ag Wm Gist ice and organist. He is a native of Indiana ‘ . oe eee 
: cong +. i atin and for several years has been on the 3 East 43rd Street New York 
Flute d’ Amour, 4 ft., 7% pipes faculty of Yale University in the de- 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes partment of music. LLL Y 
> oe U 
N « © : 2 
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ROMANCE ¥ 
There is Romance in an Old Organ Shop. It is a place where 
Dreams consort with Practicability to produce an instrument that 
satisfies the Mind and delights the Imagination. 
\N 
If at any time YOU happen to be passing through Cleveland, we 
will consider it a privilege to show you such a Shop. 
We are proud of our organization, our materials, our finished prod- 
uct. Our personnel is not large, but it is composed of sincere, 
p conscientious craftsmen. 
Please take this invitation personally. 
e 
‘ 
(Since 1855) 
THE VOTTELER-HOLTKAMP-SPARLING ORGAN COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO A 
ee) 
e 
: | ned : 




















A NEW ANALYSIS SHEET 


The Estey Company not Only Invites Comparison but Urges it, 
and Makes it Convenient 


HERE have been occasions 
when the Estey Organ 
) Company has been handed 
the contract for building a 
pipe organ without any 
effort on the part of the purchaser to 1n- 
vestigate whatother 





organbuilderswould 


essential features proposed by the Estey 
Company and those proposed by any other 
two builders. 

There ts shown here a reduced outline 
of this analysis sheet, which is simple in 
its operation. It provides an opportunity 

to check and com- 
pare, for instance, 


ANALYSIS SHEET 





furnish at the same 





the financial rating 








price. Such contracts 


of the three biddin g 








areobviously found- = ex 


companies, and the 








ed on faith and are 
flattering to the os 
Estey Company, and ; pa 


nature of their guar- 
antee. It may be said, 
incidentally thatthe 





9. Type of Wind Chest 





whenever such a 


10. Construction of Swell Boxes 


Estey Company en- 





It. Swell Shades and Motor 





contract comes to us 


12. Type of Console: 


we are more than + 


joysone of the high- 
est financial ratings 





eager to build an cy sen 
instrument that jus- 


Pipes—Where made? 
Wood—How long seasoned! 
Wood—Kilndried, where? 
Wood—Kilndried, how long? 
Cable 


of any organ com- 
pany in the field,and 





14. Special EXCLUSIVE Features: 


tifies such complete : 
confidence in the ‘ 


that the Estey Com- 
pany was the first 





15.__ Size of Blower 





Estey Company. 


16. __ Cost of Necemary Alterations 


company to give an 





17,__Installation—Occupy Charch how long? 








However, it is 


Cost per year! 





unqualified guaran- 





f 18. _Service Care—By whom! 
the practice among 


most organ pur- 
chasers to get bids 
from at least two or three companies. 
We not only invite such a comparison 
of prices, materials, and workmanship, but 
we urge it upon prospective customers, 
and to make it convenient and concise we 
have prepared an analysis sheet which will 
bring toa sharp focus the comparison of 


Advertisement. 


A CONVENIENCE TO THE PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER 


Full size copies of this Analysis Sheet will be sent to anyone upon request. 





tee on any instru- 
ment it produced. 
There isalso pro- 
vision on the analysis form to compare 
the prices, the type of organ, and then in 
turn each of the essential items of con- 
struction and material used. For instance 
a summary of speaking stops, speaking 
pipes, couplers, pedal movements, acces- 
sories, pistons, and system of piston setup. 





Che Estey Organ 
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There are also spaces for comparisons of 
the type of wind-chest, construction of 
swell boxes, swell shades, and motor; ty pe 
of console, including nature of contacts, 
switches, and accessibility. 

Next there is a comparison of mate- 
rials invited: leather for regulators, leather 
for pneumatics, pipes—where made? 
wood—how long seasoned? wood—kiln- 
dried and where? —how long kilndried? 
and nature of cable construction. 

As most organs include some special 
“exclusive features” there is also provision 
for such comparisons, and, finally, room 


mittees and others who are undertaking 
the consideration of such an important 
matter as buying an organ, the Estey Com- 
pany would like to send a series of letters 
which approach the problem of organ 
purchase from many angles. 

The control of the Estey Company 
has recently passed into the hands of the 
fourth generation in direct descendence 
from the founder of the business, and 
while the policy of the company is not 
undergoing any change, it is the purpose 
of the new management to see that Estey 
standards do not deviate in the slightest 
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A SPECIMEN OF LAMINATED WOOD SPECIFIED FOR ALL STOPPERS AND SWELL SHADES IN ESTEY ORGANS 


All wood pipes are made of a specially selected stock, free from knots and flaws, and thoroughly seasoned 
—glued on the inside and covered with two coats of shellac. 


for data on the size of blower, the cost of 
necessary alterations, the question of in- 
stallation, the cost of service care, etc. 
Simple as this sheet is it will serve to 
impress most purchasers, we believe, that 
the features which Estey offers, the qual- 
ity of materials, the nature of service, price 
and guarantee, are more favorable than 
those of other builders. At all events, we 
are encouraging this analysis and will 
gladly send copies of this analysis sheet to 
any prospective purchaser of a pipe organ. 
There are many factors which enter 
into the purchase of an organ, and while 
price, of course, must always be consid- 
ered, the first cost of an instrument should 
not be the prime consideration—the cost 
of upkeep, and the satisfaction which the 
instrument 1s likely to give are also to be 
thoroughly thought over. To church com- 


respect from those which have made the 
Estey name stand synonymous with in- 
tegrity and reliability. 

Over 2,900 pipe organs have been 
built under this policy. They are scattered 
from coast to coast and in seventeen dif- 
ferent foreign countries. 

Quality of materials means much, but 
it must have behind it quality in work- 
manship. It must be recognized that an 
organization in which the average length 
of service for every employee exceeds fif- 
teen years must reflect a stability as well 
as skill in the Estey factory. Over a dozen 
of our employees have been with us for 
over fifty years, over twenty have been 
with us over forty years, and more than 
one-half of our employees have been with 
us 20 years or longer. 

In respect to materials, lumber is the 








Che Estey Organ 





ESTEY ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


The Estey organ is the only organ which has 
passed the tests of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Every wire is triple-insulated, 
each conductor color-coded, and the wires 
wound spirally into a cable which is extremely 
flexible, flame-proof, and water-proof. 


ESTEY PIPES ARE ESTEY MADE 


The Estey Company never buys or uses pipes 
made by any other builder. All metal pipes are 
made of special alloys cast from basic metal in 
our own factory, the basic scales having been 
worked out after years of experience and the 
scaling and thickness of metals scientifically de- 
termined. 





largest single item used in the con- 
struction of an organ. The Estey stor- 
age yards have a capacity of several 
million feet, and our stock includes 
twenty-four different kinds of lum- 
ber. It is air-dried for at least two 
years and then 1s scientifically treated 
inour ownkilns. The process through 
which this material passes is outlined 
in our details of construction, at- 
tached to every Estey contract and the 
Estey guarantee, unlimited in dura- 
tion of time, is an insurance protec- 
tion that this fundamental material, 
lumber, shall be of the highest grade. 

The Estey organ is the only organ 
listed as having passed the searching tests 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Sterling silver contacts of the self- 





cleaning type are used throughout the 
instrument, each wire in our cables is tri- 
ple-insulated, each cable is encased in a 
flame proof jacket, and many other items 
of superiority of Estey electrical equip- 
ment could be pointed out were space 
available here. 

Among other materials, leather is of 
major importance. There are hundreds of 
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pneumatic valves in a pipeorgan,and 
it is of first importance that these 
hidden detailsare of the highest qual- 
ity. Estey pneumatics are made from 
imported English lambskin which 
has been prepared in a vegetable tan- 
nage and which can be purchased 
from only one tannery in the world, 
whichis located in England. The cost 
of these skins is more than double 
that of skins which we could obtain 
in this country, but we feel that to 
carry out our unlimited guarantee we 
can take no chances on second-grade 
lambskin. The English-tanned skins 
are free from porousness, they contain 
no acid, they are soft and pliable, and 
remain so for life. While many other 
materials might be mentioned in sim- 
ilar detail, we pass to a final feature. 

The chief characteristic by which 
an organ is judged by the great mass 
of people is its tone. Many organs 
which are built today are equipped 
with pipes made by pipe-making con- 
cerns who sell to the organ trade 
generally. The Estey Company, how- 
ever, manufactures all of its own 
pipes, it has developed its own alloys 
and its own scales, and it has a force 
of voicers, each of whom isa specialist on 








PERFECT PNEUMATICS 


Estey pneumatics are made only of leather, no rubber cloth or substitute being 
employed in any portion of the instrument. Leather is from imported skins 
of young lambs only, assuring freedom from porousness and pin-holes. The 
interior of all pneumatics is packed with felt containing a high percentage of 
wool, especially made for our purpose, preventing noise of operation. 
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THE ESTEY MASTER KEYDESK MEETS WITH UNANIMOUS APPROVAL 
Every organist who has played or examined the Estey Master Keydesk has found that it provides for every possible need which will tend to make the organ easy to 


play. 


This console embodies only tried and proven principles which have been developed since the advent of electrical action— 


it will be a constant joy to your organist. 


certain types of tone. These are some of the 
points which have given the Estey organ 
so fine a reputation for its tonal quality. 
The organist is interested in an organ 
from two standpoints, first that of tonal 
beauty, and second, that of ease and facil- 
ity of operation. The Estey Master Keydesk 
has met with the unanimous approval of 
all organists who have played and exam- 
ined this wonderful feat of organ engi- 
neering. It embodies tried and proven 
principles which have been developed 


since the advent of electric action. Every 
moving part of the console is accessible 
and easy to reach in the event that any 
adjustments are necessary. 

From the organist’s standpoint we have 
tried to foresee every possible need which 
will tend to make the Estey organ easy to 
play. The Estey Master Keydesk has won 
testimonials from some of the country’s 
most famous organists, and it is a console 
which has helped to keep this company 
in the front rank of organ builders. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


BRATTLEBORO 


VERMONT 


GENERAL SALES HEADQUARTERS, 642 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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GUILD EXAMINATIONS 
FOR 1931 ANNOUNCED 


MAY 28 AND 29 TO BE DATES 


Details of Organ and Paper Work Are 
Given Out by Chairman Wright 
for Benefit of Candidates 
for Certificates. 


Frank W right, Mus. B., chairman of 
the examination committee of the 
American Guild of Organists, an- 
nounces that the annual examinations 
will be held in New York and a num- 
ber of other centers May 28 and 29, 
1931. Complete information may be 
obtained from Mr. Wright, whose ad- 
dress is 46 Grace court, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The fee for the associateship 
tests is $15 and for the fellowship $20. 
Candidates must be elected to member- 
ship as colleagues not later than April, 
1931, and they will then be admitted to 
the examination for the associateship, 
upon payment of the fee in advance. 
The associateship must be attained 
before proceeding to the examination 
for fellowship. The fellowship exami- 
nation can be taken not less than one 
year after the attainment of the asso- 
ciateship. Candidates for either of the 
certificates must secure 50 per cent ot 
each item and 70 per cent of the total 
marks in each section of the examina- 
tion, that is, organ tests and paper 
work. 

The tests at the organ for the asso- 
ciateship will include the following: 

1. Yo play the whole or any portion of 
the two following pieces: (1). Chorale 
Prelude, ‘‘In Dir ist Freude,’’ by Bach. 
Peters Edition, book 5, page 36; Novello 
Edition, book 15, page 45. (This is not 
included in the Widor-Schweitzer Edi- 
tion.) (2). Sonata in A, Mendelssohn 
(first movement). 

2. To play at sight a passage of organ 
music in the form of a trio. 

3. To play at sight from vocal score; 
3 and F clefs, four staves. 

4. To transpose at sight a short pas- 
sage into two keys, neither more than 
one tone above or below the printed 
music. 

5. To harmonize at sight, in four 
parts, a given melody. 

6. To harmonize a figured bass at sight 
in four parts, without pedal. 

7. To modulate (a) to nearly related 
keys and (b) to remote keys. 

The paper 
following: 

1. To add to canti firmi strict coun- 
terpoint, in three or four parts, in vari- 
ous species and combinations of species. 
Three examples will be set. Candidates 
must be prepared to use the C clefs for 
alto and tenor parts. 

2. To write answers to fugue subjects 
and show one countersubject to each in 
double counterpoint at the octave. 

3. Questions in musical history drawn 
from ‘A History of Music,’ Stanford- 
Forsyth; also questions on the organ, 
choral training and musical form. Ques- 
tions are to be based on practical experi- 
ence. 

4. Ear Tests: To write down from 
dictation two short passages, in two 
parts, of which the keys will be an- 
nounced and the tonic chords struck. 
Each passage will be played three times. 

5. To add alto, tenor and bass parts 
to a given melody. 

6. To add soprano, alto and tenor 
parts to a figured bass. The soprano 
part must possess melodic value. 

7. To add soprano, alto and tenor 
parts to an unfigured bass. They need 
not be in strict rhythm with the bass. 

8. To write a hymn-tune, introducing 
appropriate modulations and cadence. 
(Stanza of words will be set.) 

The organ test for the fellowship 
will include the following: 


1. To play the whole or any portion 
of the two following pieces: (1). Prel- 


work will include the 
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ude and Fugue in G minor, by Bach. 
Peters Edition, book 3, page 48; Novello 
Edition, book 8, page 120; Widor- 
Schweitzer Edition, volume 1, page 7b. 
(2). Toceata in D minor, W. G. Wood; 
Novello’s original composition No. 10s. 
May be obtained from the H. W. Gray 
Company, 159 East Forty-eighth street, 
New York City 

2. To play at sight a passage of 
organ music in the form ef a trio, 
¥ 3. To play at sight a short passage 
in ancient vocal score, with C, G and F 
clefs (alto and tenor in C clefs). 

4. To transpose at sight a short pas- 
sage into two keys, neither more than a 
major third above or below the printed 
music, 

5. To harmonize at sight, in four 
parts, a given melody. 

6. To harmonize at sight, in four 
parts, a figured, or an unfigured bass. 

7. To improvise on a given theme. 


The paper work for the fellowship 
will include: 


1. To add to canti firmi strict coun- 
terpoint in three or four parts, in various 
species and combinations of species. 

2. To orchestrate a given passage for 
a specified number of instruments. 

3. To write an exposition of a four- 
part fugue on a given subject. This may 
be for voices, strings or organ. . 

4. Questions in musical history drawn 
from ‘“‘A History of Music,’’ Stanford- 
Forsyth; also questions om the orchestra, 
organ. choral training and musical form. 
Questions are to be based on practical 
experience, 

d. Ear Tests: To write down from 
dictation two progressions of chords. of 
which the keys will be announced and 
the tonic chord struck. Each passage 
will be played three times. 

6. To add alto, tenor and bass parts 
to a given melody. 

7. To add to a given ground bass, 
soprano, alto and tenor parts in four 
different ways. First, with simple 
chords, then with passing and auxiliary 
notes, then with suspensions, and finally 
with imitations, making a continuous 
composition. (Free counterpoint). 

8. To write four-part music (SATB) 
to given words. 





Van Dusen Closes Summer Session. 

Frank Van Dusen closed his sum- 
mer session at the American Conserva- 
tory of Music Aug. 2 and will spend 
August at Riverside, Mich., and Indian 
Lake, Ohio. Mr. Van Dusen has had 
many talented pupils in his class at 
the conservatory during the summer, 
among them being the following or- 
ganists: Edith B. Ross, University 
School of Music, Lincoln, Neb.; Bessie 
Maxfield, Arkansas College, Bates- 
ville, Ark.; Philip McDermott, Beth- 
any Union Church, Chicago; Sara Mar- 
garet Gilbert, Cottey College, Nevada, 
Mo.; Whitmer Byrne, Eighteenth 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Chicago; 
Paul Esterly, Edgewater Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago; Harold Cobb, Sinai 
Temple, Chicago; Reinhold Arkebauer, 
St. Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran; 
George Ceiga, First Congregational 
Church, Whiting, Ind., and Esther 
Eveleth, Gary, Ind. 


Renato Rolando Takes Bride. 

Renato Rolando, organist and choir- 
master of St. Joseph’s Church, Albany, 
N. Y., and Miss Madeline Milano, kin- 
dergarten teacher in St. Joseph’s Acad- 
emy, were married July 6. The cere- 
mony took place in St. Joseph’s 
Church, and was performed by the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Looney—the 
bride’s Latin teacher before she was 
graduated from St. Joseph’s Academy 
in June, 1929. Professor Rolando, who 
was born in Italy, studied the organ in 
the Conservatory of Turin and the 
Royal Conservatory of Pesaro, Italy. 
He later came to this country. In 
April, 1929, he was made assistant to 
the late Dr. Michael Flaherty, organist 
at St. Joseph’s. Upon the death of Dr. 
Flaherty recently he was made organist 
and director of music. 














54 Willoughby St. 
Established 1866 


Electric Controlled Tubular Chimes 


GIVING ANY DEGREE OF TONE DESIRED 


Tubular Chimes, Harp Effects, Orchestra Bells 
Xylophones, Electric Bells, Etc., for Pipe Organs 


R. H. Mayland’s Son 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





TOTAL OF 232 STOPS 
IN COMPLETED ORGAN 


ADDITIONS AT HANOVER, PA. 


Big Program Being Carried Out at St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran on Austin In- 
strument Over Which J. Her- 
bert Springer Presides. 


Not content with one of the largest 
and most effective church organs in 
the United States, St. Matthew's Lu- 
theran Church at Hanover, Pa., has 
decided upon further additions to its 
Austin instrument. In publishing the 
specification in September, 1929, The 
Diapason recorded the addition of 
2,850 pipes and a new console. J. Her- 
bert Springer, organist of St. Matth- 
ew's, writes that in August a con- 
tract was made with the Austin 
Organ Company to move the solo 
and to add nineteen stops to it, to in- 
stall chests and all mechanism for a 
string organ of eighteen ranks and for 
a celestial organ of sixteen ranks, and 
to make numerous changes and addi- 
tions in other sections. 

The work will be in charge of Ferd 
Rassmann. The celestial organ will be 
placed in the old solo chamber above 
the gallery opposite the echo. The 
pipes to be added immediately will 
number 1,974, and preparation is to 
be made for 3,110, which will probably 
be added within the next year. 

The completed organ will have 232 
speaking stops and 12,444 pipes. Fifty- 
two couplers and seven tremolos will 
make a total of 291 stop-keys on the con- 
sole. There will be eighty-eight ad- 
justable pistons, all manual pistons 
having second touch for pedal stops 
and pedal couplers. 

The panel ceiling above the chancel 
is being changed to one of open grilles, 
and in the large space above is being 
built a chamber for the entire solo and 
string organs and temporarily for 
two 32-ft. pedal stops and a pedal mix- 
ture. When the transept is built a 
chamber will be provided for an inde- 
pendent pedal organ, and all the pedal 
stops which are now in other sections 
will be moved into it. The pedal first 
diapason will then be taken from the 
great chamber, thus making room for 
the great fourth diapason. 

Mr. Springer’s aim in planning this 





great organ was not for an unusually 
large one, but for a thoroughly artistic 
one. He has spent many months 
studying the kinds of pipes which will 
produce the qualities of tone that will 
blend best with one another, and has 
made his plans with great care. Per- 
haps the greatest interest in the scheme 
will be found in the variety of delicate 
stops. In many cases these are to be 
found in families of three or even four 
ranks at different pitches; but there 
will be no duplication, as each rank 
will have its distinctive color, but will 
be so voiced and regulated that it will 
blend artistically with the others. 





Goes to Arlington Hall, Washington. 

Frank M. Church of Athens College, 
Athens, Ala., has been appointed direc- 
tor of music at Arlington Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Mrs. Church, who 
also has been on the faculty of Athens 
College, has been appointed teacher of 
domestic science and art. They left 
Alabama for their new home late in 
August. Arlington Hall is only three 
years old, but had students from 
twenty states last year and is building 
an addition to its plant this year. Mr. 
Church will give monthly organ re- 
citals. 





William Craig Schwartz has resigned 
as organist-director at the Oak Lane 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
effective Sept. 1, and has been engaged 
at Centenary Church, Philadelphia, 
and as chorus director of Baumann 
Memorial Church, Reading, Pa. Mr. 
Schwartz is pianist and director of the 
Chelsea Hotel ensemble, Atlantic City, 
N. J., where members of the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra play with 
him. This is his twenty-second sum- 
mer at this famous hotel. 











Chas. F. Chadwick 
ORGAN BUILDER 


28 Dorchester Street 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


My specialty 
is modernizing old instruments 
Tuning, Voicing and Repairing 


Electric Blowers Installed 





























‘Beautiful to the Eye 


PLEASING TO THE EAR 





HESE charmingly decorative Period Models, so de- 
lightful to every lover of beautiful furnishings, are 
designed to add still further to the beauty of your home. 
Incomparable for action and tone, each instrument is pro- 
duced under the same skilled guidance that has played so 
vital a part in a// Kranich & Bach products the past 60 years 
— "Pride of production” with this age old house, “pride 
of possession” with you in owning the piano they sponsor. 









RANICH: -¢ BACH 


ei, Established 1864 
237 EAST 23xp STREET, NEW YORK 
STRAUS BUILDING, MICHIGAN & JACKSON, CHICAGO 
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INITIAL STEP IS TAKEN 

Definite action on the proposal for 
an eventual union of the American 

Guild of Organists and the National 
Association of Organists has been 
taken for the first time in the resolu- 
tion adopted at the convention of the 
latter organization in Los Angeles 
Aug. 1. This should serve to bring 
the entire question before the organists 
of the United States, as it opens the 
door for official consideration. Under 
the resolution the president of the N. 
A. O. is asked to take steps to open 
negotiations for co-operation with the 
A. G. OQ. This is a wise and timely move 
and the proper way to launch a dis- 
cussion which, The Diapason believes, 
will lead eventually to a merger. That 
the question is in the minds of organ- 
ists in general is evident from the opin- 
ions expressed in various states, among 
members of both organizations, who 
see no use in the present duplication 
of efforts and know of no reason why 
a union cannot be effected in which the 
traditions and the benefits of both or- 
ganizations shall be conserved. 

The proposal for a union was first 

made in The Diapason March 1, 1929. 
The issue was presented with an effort 
to be entirely fair, after conferences 
with leaders in both organizations and 
with a long-continued friendship for 
and activity in both the Guild and the 
N. A. O. asa background. It met en- 
thusiastic approval from those in favor 
of the plan and with deep, though not 
necessarily ominous, silence on the 
part of those who opposed it. Mean- 
while the sentiment in behalf of a com- 
bination has been gradually increasing 
and it is significant that the pleas in 
favor of it by the dean of one of the 
oldest and strongest chapters of the 
Guild, made at the Philadelphia con- 
vention, were twice received with 
hearty applause, and that the resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously at Los An- 
geles was presented by the dean of 
another of the largest and most active 
chapters of the A. G. O. 3,000 miles 
away. 

The question whether these two 
large organizations are to be brought 
together into one larger and stronger 
one, and on what terms and condi- 
tions, is, of course, not for any chap- 
ter of the Guild, nor for the executive 
committee of the N. A. O., nor for the 
council of the Guild, to decide in the 
last analysis. And The Diapason is 
concerned only as a publication repre- 
sentative of the great body of organ- 
ists, and has no right or desire to be 
a factor in the discussion. Our pro- 
posal of a year and a half ago was 
made purely in an effort to serve the 
organists of America, and, as stated 
at the time, this paper has nothing to 
gain or lose by the final decision. All 
those mentioned are merely agencies 
whose duty it is to carry out or ex- 
press the will of the great body of 
organists, who will finally decide the 
question. We hope that those entrust- 


ed with the issue will work earnestly 
and with 


reasonable promptness to 


frame a plan which can be submitted 
to those who have placed them in office 
and that a vote of the membership of 
the two organizations involved will be 
permitted, after careful discussion, to 
determine the result. 








GOOD FELLOWSHIP 

When a bystander outside the lines 
observes the organist’s profession and 
points out its virtues it is of greater 
interest than when the pleasant ob- 
servations come from within our circle. 
When that outsider is also—to commit 
an Irish bull—one of us, we certainly 
should find food for thought in what 
he says. Frank H. Colby, editor of the 
Pacific Coast Musician, writes that 
“the annual convention in Los Angeles 
of the National Association of Organ- 
ists suggests the query: Among what 
other class of musicians does one find 
the same fraternal spirit, goodfellow- 
ship and high ideals that prevail among 
the organists? We are not speaking 
of individuals, or of isolated groups, 
but of the profession as a class.” 

He goes on to say: “The representa- 
tive organists of the cities, of the larger 
towns and the colleges of America 
largely are affiliated with one or the 
other of two national or ganists’ associa- 
tions, and many belong to both—the 
National Association of Organists and 
the American Guild of Organists. One 
notes that these organizations’ aims 
are to elevate the standard of organ 
performance and of musical taste and 
to foster a spirit of helpful goodfel- 
lowship among members of the organ 
profession. Canada has a like national 
organization and there exists between 
that and the American organizations a 
fine co-operative spirit.” 

Mr. Colby presides over the editorial 
policies of a highly influential weekly 
paper which inspires musicians all up 
and down the Pacific coast to better 
things. He is close to orchestra musi- 
cians and singers, et al. To that extent 
he is an outsider as far as organists is 
concerned, looking in. At the same 
time he has been an organist holding a 
prominent church post in Los Angeles 
for a score or more years. That lets 
him inside the fence. But what mat- 
ters is the force of his statement. 
When one hears experiences of a 
hypercritical nature, or aspersions that 
may be suspected of being eiag by 
jealousy, as one sometimes does, is 
natural to think of organists as a be 
who do not co-operate. When one con- 
templates a large number who never 
associate with their fellows, who pay 
no attention to what other organists 
are saying or doing, and whose faces 
never are seen at small or large gath- 
erings of members of their profession, 
one begins to think that organists flock 
by themselves. Any such misgivings 
are dispelled by statements from a man 
such as Mr. Colby. And when one has 
attended the two conventions held this 
summer at opposite ends of the coun- 
try he can readily answer the question 
as to where else one finds such a fra- 
ternal spirit, etc., by saying “among no 
other class.” 





One of our “pet peeves”: When we 
receive a church bulletin which con- 
tains the names of the clergy in promi- 
nent type, the name of the sexton in 
somewhat less prominent type and the 
name of the organist not at all. Must 
the musical ministry of the church 
shine in another firmament than that 
set aside for the man who preaches and 
the man who sweeps up after the 
worshipers? 





Never! 

Gershwin—“I hear that your next- 
door neighbors have a new organ. Do 
you know how many stops it has?” 

Bundscho—‘About three a day—for 
meals.” —Pathfinder. 





(to policeman who has 
road)—I’ve 
You're 
favorite 


Old Lady 
assisted her across the 
always wanted to talk to you. 
the same number as my 
hymn.”—Punch. 





It is exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, to enclose a spiritual subject 
in a material frame. Material things 
are interpreted through material me- 
diums, while spiritual things are ap- 
proached and understood by spiritual 
minds.—George B. Nevin. 








The Free Lance 


By HAMILTON C. _ 


Mus. D., A. G. 0 R.C.O 
Professor Emer itus, eS College 











According to the (Geographic Maga- 
zine the Great Wal! of China and the 
Great Pyramid are the surviving ones 
of the eight wonders of the world. The 
Chinese Wall no longer keeps off the 
hordes of Mongolians, nor do Egyp- 
tians any longer make astronomical 
observations or perform abstruse 
mathematical operations with the help 
of Cheops’ pyramid. In fact, no one in 
this materialistic world can point to 
any bridge, cathedral, church, castle or 
any work of men’s hands built a thou- 
sand years, or even a few centuries ago, 
in perfect preservation and used day 
by day for its original purposes. Yet 
music, in its Gregorian modes, has 
melodies twelve centuries old heard 
daily in thousands of convents, monas- 
teries and cathedrals all over Christen- 
dom, wherever the faithful worshipers 
gather for prayer and praise. In en- 
during power what can engineers offer 
with their dams, Bear Mountain 
bridges and skyscrapers to compare 
with the unexpended energies and high 
usefulness of our old church melodies? 

If you read your Diapason carefully 
you will observe the large number 
of doctors of music added to the 
profession this past season. Thirty 
years ago a person who had made the 
European trip was regarded as _ ex- 
traordinary; nowadays, with cabin 
ships and ‘tourist third-class tickets, 
everyone goes to Europe; soon the 
musician who has not crossed the ocean 
will be regarded much as the one who 
has never traveled on a railroad train 
or talked through a telephone. Being 
a doctor ef music myself, I can risk 
saying that there are nowadays so 
many doctors of all kinds in any up-to- 
date community that the untitled per- 
son will have a distinction all his own. 
After all’s said, a man’s real distinction 
lies in what he can do. 

The competition as to who shall 
have the biggest organ seems to grow 
keener. And how foolish it is. 

Doubtless you remember the Scotch 
story of the three tailors whose shops 
were in Glasgow on Argyll street, side 
by side. One advertised himself as 
“The best tailor in Scotland”; not to 
be outdone his competitor next door 
responded with “The best tailor in the 
world”; but the third tailor got the best 
of it by advertising “The best tailor in 
Argyll street.” Why this stress on 
monster instruments? Why not better 
organs instead of merely bigger ones? 
It may be assumed that the larger 
majority of church organs are of two 
manuals, with stops from four or five 
to twenty-five or thirty; is as much 
pains taken with this class of instru- 
ments as was taken before the advent 
of the monster four or five-manual? 
Are organ builders as much interested 
in the small organ and do they put as 
much conscience, as much initiative, 
as much constructive energy on the 
tonal side as in the four-manual? 

I know a small two-manual organ in 
an Episcopal church on the north 
shore of Massachusetts Bay, built 
under the superintendence and personal 
supervision of a distinguished Boston 
organist, which in tone quality and 
general musical efficiency appeals to me 
quite as much as the great four-manual. 
I can’t advertise the builder and archi- 
tect by giving names, but I will gladly 
supply the information to anyone who 
will send a_ self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


I had written thus far when Uncle 
Mo came in, all excitement. 
“You seem rather excited,” I said. 

“So you'd be if you had heard the 
big organ at the city hall!—fouf man- 
uals and 150 stops—” 

“And played,” interrupted I, “with 
pistons, push buttons and the crescendo 
pedal.” 

“Well, I’m not an organist, thank 
God,” rejoined Mo. “TI go to a recital 
or organ opening to hear the music, 
not simply and solely to spot wrong 
notes, unfortunate registration and 
slips of all sorts. What difference does 


it make how the playing is done if it is 
effective? Mac, you make me sick.” 

When Uncle Mo gets on his high 
horse let him ride; he’ll canter about a 
bit and come back. 

“Oi course,’ I said, “all profes- 
sionals, musical or otherwise, are 
naturally and properly interested in the 
externals of their art or business. I 
merely wanted to point out that these 
immense municipal and concert organs 
cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
manipulated on the small, intensive 
scale used with a smaller three or 
two-manual; stops are used habitually 
in bunches and the crescendo pedal is 
an ever-present help in trouble.” 

“But,” said Mo,” “you can’t expect 
the world to stand still; organ builders 
find great instruments excellent adver- 
tising material, large contracts care- 
fully handled mean large profits and 
the crowd of organ players constantly 
increasing in skill, as well as in jnum- 
bers, demands something new—” 

“As well as something bigger than 
the other fellow’s,” interrupted I again. 
“After all,” I continued, “everything 
really desirable in an organ can be in- 
cluded in one of from fifty to seventy- 
five stops.” 

This was more than Mo _ could 
endure; without a word disgustedly he 
stalked out of the studio. 

Edith Sitwell’s book on Alexander 
Pope, recently published, contains a 
remarkable chapter on Pope’s poetry— 
remarkable because she dwells at great 
length on the sound of his poetry as 
distinguished from its sense or mean- 
ing. She even, as I have heard Vachel 
Lindsay do, expatiates on the sounds 
of single letters as having to do with 
the beauty or effectiveness of the lines. 
We musicians forget that poetry to 
some extent is an art of sound just as 
music is. What, then, becomes of the 
contention that musicians should 
choose only the best poetry when they 
make songs If the words of the 
poem taken simply as words have 
sound value, is that sound value not 
destroyed by the musical tones to 
which the words are wedded? 

September it is and a new season is 
about to begin. May it be a good 
season for all organists, “good” mean- 
ing good music studied well and hon- 
estly performed. Organists? Of course! 
The world still needs and has work 
for us. 





Choirmasters’ Club of Dayton, Ohio. 

The Musical Talent Registration 
Bureau, which has proved to be of real 
service to churches and church musi- 
cians, will be maintained again by the 
Choirmasters’ Club of Dayton, Ohio, 
this decision being reached at a recent 
meeting of the club, when new officers 
and chairmen for the year were elected. 
The bureau is unique in that there is 
no charge for registration or for 
services rendered. It is the desire of 
the organization to assist choir direc- 
tors, organists and singers to find the 
places where their talents are needed. 
The files are in charge of the secretary, 
Mrs. D. E. Ahlers. The Choirmasters’ 
Club, which is composed of choir direc- 
tors and organists of Dayton churches, 
is planning an interesting program for 
the season. The officers of the organi- 
zation are: President, Charles Mann, 
director at Fairview U. B. Church; 
first vice-president, Lewis H. Horton, 
director of Memorial Reformed 
Church; second vice-president, Alois 
Bartschmid, organist Sacred Heart 
Church; recording secretary, Miss Dor- 
othy Pfauhl, organist Epworth M. E. 
Church; corresponding secretary, Elea- 
nor Moore Randall, organist Linden 
Avenue Baptist Church, and _treas- 
urer, D. W. Mikesell. The members 
of the program committee are Miss 
Edna Sutton, chairman; James Philip 
Johnston, the Rev. S. Scott Wester- 
man, Mrs. Dhel Funkhouser and 
Eleanor Moore Randall. 





Work has begun on the restoration 
of the York Minster organ, the Musi- 
cal Times of London reports. All but 
£200 of the £4,000 necessary has been 
raised. This is due largely to Amer- 
ican generosity, for an American 
visitor to the minster on her return 
home collected £2,000 from her 
friends. 
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That Distant Past 
as It Is Recorded in 
The Diapason Files 


TWENTY YEARS AGO, ACCORD- 
ing to the issue of The Diapason of 
Sept. 1, 1910— 

The National Association of Organ- 
ists, in session at Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Aug. 10 elected Homer N. Bartlett, 
New York organist and composer, as 
its president. The vice-presidents se- 
lected were Mark Andrews and Will C. 
Macfarlane, the secretary Clarence 
Reynolds and the treasurer Frederick 
Schlieder. Tali Esen Morgan was 
elected national superintendent. 

A comprehensive plan for the crea- 
tion of an organization of organ build- 
ers, prepared by Adolph Wangerin of 
Milwaukee, was published in The Dia- 
pason. It was probably the first con- 
crete proposal for united action on busi- 
ness questions. 

George H. Fairclough was forming 
a chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists in Minnesota. 





TEN YEARS AGO, ACCORDING 
to the issue of The Diapason of 
Sept. 1, 1920— 

M. P. Moller, president of the Organ 
Builders’ Association of America, is- 
sued an appeal to the membership 
through the columns of The Diapason. 
He pointed out the growth of the organ 
industry, as illustrated by the fact that 
the annual product of American organ 
factories at the time was valued be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, where- 
as when he began his career forty-five 
years previously it was $100,000. 

Homer Norris, organist for many 
years of St. George’s Episcopal Church 
in New York, and a composer of prom- 
inence, died Aug. 14 of the results of 
an accident in which he was struck by 
a taxicab. 

The strike of Chicago “movie” or- 
ganists had continued for. another 
month and the deadlock seemed no- 
where near a settlement. 


The Austin organ installed on the 
outdoor stage of the Bohemian Grove 
in California was dedicated with Edwin 
H. Lemare, Wallace Sabin, Uda Wal- 
drop, Ben Moore and other California 
organists at the console. 

In an editorial on “Commercialism” 
The Diapason had this to say among 
other things: 

“Commercialism” is a term we hear 
not infrequently even in the discussion 
of the organ building profession. It is 
meant, of course, as a slur. Sometimes 
it is applied by idealists who have never 
experienced the necessity of making their 
artistic endeavors yield them their daily 
bread. At other times the word is care- 
lessly bandied about by occupants of 
glass houses—some of them with many 
broken panes, too. 

We cannot see why commercialism and 
art cannot go together, if we think of 
the former word in its proper meaning. 
In fact, they must go together, or the 
one must precede the other. Art merely 
for art’s sake is possible only where art 
is unhampered by the need of making a 
living. As artists usually eat as heartily 
as the rest of us, it follows that if their 
art is of the exalted kind that never 
stops to reckon in mundane figures, 
someone else did the careful calculating 
previously and is providing the sinews 
for their art. 

The organ profession seems to be de- 
void of ‘‘angels.”” Wealthy men seldom 
see fit to invest in organ factories and 
there are no endowed builders thus far. 
It would naturally be ideal if there were 
such. Since there are not, we have, of 
course, what some see fit to characterize 
as the ‘‘commercial’” builders. Person- 
ally we honor the man who can manage 
his business so that it pays reasonably. 
No one within our knowledge has ever 
made sensational gains or heaped up 
stacks of this world’s goods in building 
organs. Moderate success financially has 
been the rule. Nowhere in industry is 
as much given for a dollar as in an organ 
contract. 





| ___C. Albert Scholin | 














COLUMBUS JOB TO SCHOLIN 


Leaves Iowa for First-Broad Methodist 
in Ohio Capital, 

C. Albert Scholin, organist of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Waterloo, Iowa, for the last nine 
years, has resigned to become organ- 
ist at the First-Broad Methodist 
Church of Columbus, Ohio, the largest 
Methodist church in the city, with a 
membership of 2,300. Mr. Scholin 
finished his work at Waterloo Sunday, 
Aug. 24, and will be at Columbus the 
first Sunday in September. 

Since moving to Waterloo Mr. Scho- 
lin has been a leading figure in musical 
circles, taking a wide interest in all 
movements looking toward a generally 
greater appreciation of music by the 
public. He has conducted a conserva- 
tory in Waterloo for the last six years 
and for a number of years headed the 
civic festival movement that crystal- 
lized into the Waterloo Civic Music 
Association a few months ago. 

First-Broad Methodist Church con- 
sists of the merged congregations of 
First and Broad Methodist Churches. 
Dr. F. Howard Callahan is pastor. It 
is planned soon to erect one of the 
finest churches in Columbus. 

Mr. Scholin went to Waterloo from 
Jamestown, N. Y. He is a graduate of 
the American Conservatory of Music 
in Chicago. 

On July 28 Mr. Scholin conducted 
the symphony orchestra of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College in the presen- 
tation of his own suite, “Western 
Vistas,” in four movements. 





A joint recital of sacred music was 
given at the Jay Gould Memorial Re- 
formed Church, Roxbury-in-the-Cat- 
skills, Aug. 14, by Robert N. Platt, 
organist, and Harold Haugh, tenor, 
both candidates for the master of 
sacred music degree at the School of 
Sacred Music of Union Theological 
Seminary. Mr. Platt began the pro- 
gram with the Prelude from the First 
Symphony of Vierne and ended with 
the Finale from the same work. His 
other numbers were the Prelude of 
Clerambault, the Fanfare of Lemmens 
and the Reverie of Clarence Dickinson. 





Adolph Steuterman of Memphis, 
Tenn., sends a card from the steamship 
Reliance, reporting the completion of 
a cruise to northern Europe. Mr. Steu- 
terman had an opportunity to make 
use of his pedal technique in climbing 
to the marker at the top of North Cape, 
Norway, and sends a photograph as 
evidence of his accomplishment. 














CHARLES GALLOWAY 


ORGAN RECITALIST 


Lessons given on latest type pipe organ at my residence-studio. Practice hours ar- 
ranged if desired. Organ specifications prepared or examined. Harmony, Counter- 
point, analysis—private or class. Pupils’ recitals given monthly. Address 


4171 Magnolia Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


INSTRUCTION 











At the Atlantic City 
Convention Hall 


OLLO MAITLAND’S series of six 

weeks’ concerts on the great Organ of 

the Convention Hall, playing six times daily 

to an average audience of 25,000 people 

about a million hearers all told—adorned 
the first season of the American Fair. 





This instrument is so far beyond the 
development of the ordinary organ that the 
programs could be adjusted perfectly to the 
occasion and contained very little organ music 
—about one number in eight selections. The 
organ numbers of typical rolling majesty 
diversified the programs beautifully. 


The intense orchestral color, the immense 
volume, the key action speed and especially 
the swell action speed, bring powers of 
expression hitherto unrealized in an organ. 
The articulation of the pipes, the convenience 
and flexibility of the console arrangements 
and the generally increased range open up 
the whole field of music to the organ in a 


new way. 


Symphony, Opera, Violin and Piano litera- 
ture, Songs, Quartets, military marches and 
the whole marvelous treasure house of music 
find a new and powerfully expressive 
medium. 


Noble Diapason and Reed choruses, masses 
of Strings of undreamed range and beauty, 
3rass effects impossible even to the brass 
itself, Pedal pipes of a depth and sonority 
impossible to conceive—each contribute a 
new factor in organ music and with corrobo- 
rating harmonics at intervals never before 
used and in an intensity fully equal to unison 
pitch provide a Brilliance and Cohesion of 
Ensemble Superbly Colossal. 


MIDMER-LOSH 


Merrick, Long Island 
NEW YORK 
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| Summer Visitors at 











| The Diapason Office 








Among readers of The Diapason 
who passed through Chicago in the late 
summer and registered at the office of 
The Diapason were the following: 

Harold Gleason, Rochester, N. Y. 

Augustus C. Foster, Boston, Mass. 

Harold V. Milligan, New York City. 

Ernest Prang Stamm, St. Louis, Mo. 

Franklin Glynn, Memphis, Tenn. 

Julian R. Williams, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William D. Armstrong, Alton, II. 

Orson E. White, Racine, Wis. 

Reno B. Myers, Wichita, Kan. 

Jack Lostutter, Emporia, Kan. 

Walter Wismar, St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank M. Church, Athens, Ala. 

E. B. Carl, Hagerstown, Md. 

Leslie P. Spelman, Fulton, Mo. 

John T. Murie, Hammond, Ind. 

J. E. Ledoux, St. John, N. B. 

Russell Broughton, Oberlin, Ohio. 

George Leland Nichols, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Henry Holtkamp, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Joseph H. Greener, Seattle, Wash. 

Gordon A. Dixon, Seattle, Wash. 

Miss Rachel Johnson, Topeka, Kan. 

Miss Bess Maxfield, Batesville, Ark. 

Miss Lucia Roggmann, Garnavillo, 
Iowa. 

Wilfred Layton, Winnipeg, Man. 

Mrs. Sue Goff Bush, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

The Rev. Gerhard Bunge, Garnavillo, 
Iowa. 

E. William Doty, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

James Baley, St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Albert Riemenschneider played the 
dedicatory recital on a four-manual 
Austin organ June 11 in Wesley Meth- 
odist Church at Detroit. 





The Diapason cannot hold itself re- 
sponsible for the return of manuscripts 
or other material sent to it for use in 
the preparation of news articles. 








N.Ua scroot 
wosruwesten | MUSIC 


"By the Shore of Lake Michigan” 





THE DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH 
AND CHoraL Music offers ex- 
tensive courses in all branches 
concerned with Church and 
Choral Music. 


ties include six choruses, totaling 


Collateral facili- 


700 voices, a symphony orchestra 
of 80 members and a skilled band 
of 150. Noted authorities give 


special lectures. 


The regular School Year begins 
September 15, 1930. For full 
description of courses, etc., and 
bulletins on Church Music topics, 
address the Director, Peter C. 
Lutkin, Room 40, 1822 Sherman 


Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 








Every modern con- 
venience for your 
comfort and pleas- 
ure en route— 
including Foun- 
tain service. 
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To St. Paul-Minneapolis 
NortTH WESTERN LIMITED 


Fast Overnight Train 


The Famous 


Corn KING LIMITED 


Where the very highest standards of travel service 
are maintained... reftected in modern equipment, 
splendid operation and efficient personnel. 


For full information, reservations and tickets, apply to 


C. A. CAIRNS, P. 


. 8:30 p. m. 
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An Outstanding Success 


St. John the Beloved 


Cantata for Soli and Chorus 


LILY STRICKLAND 


Vocal score $1.00 
Possesses Grateful Solos and Excellent Choral Numbers 
IDEAL FOR CHURCH USE 


“|. another of Lily Strickiand’s gifted melodic fancies, written in 
a sacred vein, using all the devices of technic for putting over the 
text in a clear manner without knotty spots and always flowing with 
consistent ease. Lovely and interesting.” 


“... Lily Strickland’s ‘St. John the Beloved’ is worked out in a 
splendid way, the solo parts are most attractive and the chorus is such 
that the average choir should be able to make them very effective. 
The work is a real inspiration.” 


OTHER MERITORIOUS WORKS 


DERE HOEND: OF HEAVEN, oo cess. Humphrey J. Stewart $1.50 
For soli and chorus. 

STONE NUNES asses caveciee nrara a activ ormvaltiodyass « Gatorsraiais R. Deane Shure 1.50 
For soli and chorus. 


BETHANY W. Rhys-Herbert 1.50 


For soli and chorus. 
Published also in an arrangement for women’s voices. 


TRESS ar I AB oss ois ac db aero wd Sosa wae ae ueueen Wm. Lester 1.00 
For soli and chorus. 

DELS OMA ZNRAENIES. ssicioiciaraiein viaciels Ae Alnae Govier ate W. Rhys-Herbert 1.50 
For soli and chorus. 

{SHO CEG D1 2172 GR W. Rhys-Herbert 1.50 


For soli and chorus. 


Request any of the above works on approval. 
Order thru your regular dealer or from 


J. Fischer & Bro. - ° 


119 West 40th Street 


New York 
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San Francisco News; 
Schlieder’s Class 
Held on the Coast 


By WILLIAM W. CARRUTH 


San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 17.—For 
the second summer Frederick Schlie- 
der, the well-known organist and peda- 
gogue of New York, is conducting 
classes in creative music, improvising 
and technique in Berkeley. It is a 
revelation and inspiration to attend 
Mr. Schlieder’s classes and observe his 
methods. Teachers from the entire 
Pacific coast are enrolled in his course 
and it is hoped that he can be induced 
to return to the West every summer. 


Frank L. Sealy, warden of the Guild, 
has been a recent visitor in San Fran- 
cisco. The executive committee of the 
local chapter had a luncheon in his 
honor Aug. 16. Dr. H. J. Stewart, the 
organist and composer of San Diego, 
was also a guest of the chapter. The 
luncheon was enlivened by the wit and 
wisdom of Dr. Stewart. The affair was 
ably arranged by Theodore Strong and 
in the absence of the dean, Mrs. Mabel 
Hill Redfield, was presided over by 
Mrs. Estelle Drummond Swift. 


The historic organ at St. James’ 
Episcopal Church, formerly known as 
the Church of the Advent, of which 
Miss Elma Voorhees is organist, has 
been rebuilt by Thomas W. Whalley 
of Berkeley. The inaugural recital 
was played by Ulda Waldrop, a 
former organist of the church, on 
St. James’ Day, July 25. Among other 
numbers he played Tschaikowsky’s 
Andante Cantabile, “The Swan,” by 
Saint-Saens, and Beethoven’s Minuet 
in G. About all that is left of the 
original organ are the pipes, for it now 
has an electric action and a new con- 
sole. This church was one of the last 
to surrender its blow boy. 


Miss Ethel Whytal, organist of the 
First Congregational Church of Oak- 
land and staff organist of the Chapel 
of the Chimes, where her daily broad- 
casts have made her known to hun- 
dreds of music-lovers, was married 
Aug. 7 to Harold Miller. Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller are vacationing in the Tahoe 
country. 


Henry Hallstrom, A. A. G. O., for- 
mer organist of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Oakland, but now 
organist and choirmaster of the Church 
of the Redeemer at Morristown, N. J., 
is spending his vacation with his par- 
ents in San Francisco. Mr. Hallstrom 
is finding his new work very pleasant 
and interesting, and is making the most 
of his opportunities by hearing all the 
music he can and by continuing his 
organ studies under Ernest Mitchell, 
organist of Grace Church, New York. 

Mrs. Bessie Beatty Roland, A. A. 
G. O., organist and choirmaster of 
Temple Sinai, Oakland, has returned 
from a two months’ trip to the Eastern 
coast. She went with her husband to 
the Shrine convention in Toronto and 
on her return attended the N. A. O. 
convention in Los Angeles. 


Installation of the four-manual Skin- 
ner in the Temple M. E. Church is 
about completed. Dedication of the 
organ is planned for Sunday morning, 
Aug. 31, with Wallace Sabin at the 
console. Mr. Sabin, Warren D. Allen 
and Benjamin Moore constituted the 
committee which drew up the specifica- 
tions of the instrument. 





Bethuel Gross, organist of the 
Rogers Park Congregational Church, 
Chicago, has been appointed head of 
the organ and theory department at 
Tulsa University and will take up his 
work in Oklahoma this month. 
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Providing the Wind for Organ at du Pont C onservatories | 








A recent organ blower installation of 
more than average interest is the one 
for the Aeolian organ at the du Pont 


Conservatories in Longwood, at 
Kennet Square, Pa. This installation 
was viewed with interest in June by 
the American Guild of Organists at its 
convention, 

The blowers which supply this organ 
are Orgoblos manufactured by the 
Spencer Turbine Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn. The main machine is a 
60-horsepower outfit operating at 870 
revolutions per minute. Its rated 
capacity is 11,875 cubic feet a minute. 
However, on actual factory test this 
machine delivered 14,500 cubic feet a 
minute. The unit is a three-pressure 
blower supplying wind from three dif- 
ferent outlets at eight, twelve and 
fifteen-inch pressures. In addition to 
this machine there is a 10-horsepower 
step-up blower running at 1,150 revo- 
lutions per minute. This blower draws 
its air from the fifteen-inch pressure 
outlet on the main blower and delivers 
air to the organ at three higher pres- 
sures, twenty-inch, twenty-five-inch 
and thirty-inch, water column. The 
third machine of this plant is a 2- 
horsepower exhauster which furnishes 
twelve-inch suction for the console and 
Duo-art equipment. 


Each machine is painted in two-tone 
Duco, the body of the blower being 
finished in French gray and the trim- 
mings in a darker Buckingham gray. 
The finish on these machines is as fine 
as that found on any automobile body. 
In addition to the painting, every bolt, 
screw and nut used in the assembly is 
triple chromium plated. All of the 
wind conductors to the organ are of 
copper. The main conductor which 
carries the eight-inch wind is thirty 
inches in diameter and is constructed 
of sixteen-gauge heat-treated copper 
sheets. The other conductors range 
in diameter down to six inches. 

The blowers are in a room one floor 
below the level of the organ chamber 
itself. Working on the theory that by 
overcoming reverberation in the blower 
room there would be less sound escape 
from the room, the walls and ceiling 
have been covered with Nashcote. 
The blowers rest on isolated concrete 
foundations separated from _ other 
floors by heavy sections of cork. 

The picture shows the top of the 
“booster” Orgoblo in the foreground, 
with the main sixty-horsepower blower 
in the background, and at the extreme 
right is a portion of the two-horse- 
power exhauster, which furnishes suc- 
tion for the console. 
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Gymnastics or Art? 


The physical dexterity of a musician may be wonder- 
ful to behold, but unless he produces understandable, 
enjoyable music his efforts are fruitless. 











A complicated mechanism may be a marvel of inge- 
nuity, but unless it functions efficiently and depend- 
ably its intricacies are useless. 
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JOTTINGS FROM CLEVELAND 


BY CARLETON H. BULLIS. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 16.—A_ sur- 
prise to Cleveland music-lovers is the 
news that Edgar Bowman has left 
St. Ann’s Catholic Church, Cleveland 
Heights, for a new position in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Bowman received an offer 
which induced him to relinquish his 
varied activities here for a new and 
promising field in the Pennsylvania 
city. Among the significant things 
done by him for Cleveland was the 
development of St. Ann’s choir of boys 
and men. The yearly appearances of 
this choral group at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art concerts will not soon 
be forgotten, and we are wondering if 
there is another local group which can 
take its place in presenting unaccom- 
panied choral music of the early 
Roman and English schools as did 
st. Ann’s choir under Mr. Bowman’s 
leadership. 





During the vacation period of Carle- 
ton Bullis, Cidnee Hamilton of the 
First Unitarian Church has been sup- 
plying at Epworth-Euclid Church. 
Paul Beymer of the Temple and Brin- 
ley Richards each played a Sunday 
earlier in the summer. 

As announced previously, Albert 
Riemenschneider, before leaving for 
his summer trip to France with a 
group of organ students, relinquished 
his post at Calvary Presbyterian 
Church. Upon his return he will 
devote full time to his duties as direc- 
tor of the conservatory at Baldwin- 
Wallace College. His successor at 
Calvary will be Walter L. Hansen, 
who leaves the First Presbyterian 
Church of Charleston, W. Va. to 
locate in Cleveland. Upon Mr. Rie- 
menschneider’s leaving, Herbert Voges 
supplied several Sundays, and since 
then Professor Frederic B. Stiven of 
the University of Illinois has been 
filling in until Mr. Hansen assumes the 
post the first of September. Professor 
Stiven, who usually spends the sum- 
mer at his home town not far from 
Cleveland, has supplied at Calvary 
Church for many summers. Some 
years ago he was organist and choir 
director at this church, during the years 
when he was on the faculty at Oberlin 


-College. 


Cleveland has been resting largely in 
a status quo for a number of years in 
regard to the personnel of church 
musicians, with only occasional minor 
changes here and there. Developments 
which have recently come to light indi- 
cate that this autumn will see an un- 
usual turnover in the situation. A 
number of quartets have been, or are 
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engraved tablets, tilting tablets, 
name plates, small plates, pistons, 
and special shaped plates and 
engraving. A trial order is solic- 
ited. This engraving is an ad- 
dition to our regular line of pipe 


organ magnets and supplies. 














to be, reorganized, some being com- 
pletely changed, some choir directors 
are to be changed, and there will be 
some shifting of organists. 





MacAfee Booked for Recitals. 

Franklyn W. MacAfee, young Amer- 
ican concert organist and artist pupil 
of Henry F. Seibert, has been booked 
for fall recitals in Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Virginia, Michigan 
and New York. Mr. MacAfee is now 
organist of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM CAPITAL 


By MRS. MABEL R, FROST. 

Washington, D. C., Aug. 16.— 
George H. Wilson, organist and direc- 
tor of music at the Church of the Cove- 
nant (Presbyterian), is spending his 
vacation motoring in leisurely fashion 
to various points of interest. Widely 
known for many years as the organist 
at Foundry Methodist Church and as 
a noted accompanist, Mr. Wilson last 
year resigned the position at Foundry 
Church to accept that at the Church 
of the Covenant, famous always for its 
fine music. Mrs. Frank Akers Frost 
played at the Church of the Covenant 
in August during Mr. Wilson’s ab- 
sence. 


John Russell Mason, organist at Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, which is the 
church President Wilson attended, is 
enjoying an interesting vacation. Be- 
sides his musical activities, Mr. Mason 
is on the library staff at George Wash- 
ington University. Therefore in plan- 
ning a trip to Europe he included a 
special library course at Birmingham, 
England. Upon the completion of the 
course Mr. Mason will tour Europe, 
taking in the principal points of inter- 
est. His place at the organ of Central 
Church is being filled by H. F. Keyser. 


Two seasons ago the National Capi- 
tal Chorus, Dr. Albert W. Harned, 
conductor, sang with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in its only Washing- 
ton appearance that season, rendering 
the final chorus in the new symphony 
“America,” by Ernest Bloch. They 
sang without a rehearsal with either 
the orchestra or Dr. Serge Koussevitz- 
ky, the conductor, and he was so de- 
lighted with the chorus that he imme- 
diately declared his intention of signing 
them up for the Beethoven Ninth Sym- 
phony. Accordingly by the specific re- 
quest of Dr. Koussevitzky, the Na- 
tional Capital Chorus will be heard 
again, singing the Ninth Smphony with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra dur- 
ing the Beethoven festival which will 
occupy four days of the week of Dec. 
1 in Washington. The chorus will be 
limited to 200 voices. Dr. Harned, the 
conductor, is also organist and direc- 
tor of music at the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church. 


Miss Ardis I. Atkinson, talented 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Walter F. 
Atkinson of this city, has been appoint- 
ed organist of Epworth Methodist 
Church. Miss Atkinson has a Mus. B. 
degree from Syracuse University, be- 
ing graduated with first honors in the 
school of fine arts, having specialized 
in piano and organ. Her advanced or- 
gan studies have been pursued under 
the instruction of Dr. Albert W. 
Harned. Also Miss Atkinson is a 
member of the Phi Kappa Phi hon- 
orary scholastic sorority. She will as- 
sume her new duties Sept. 1, following 
a vacation in her home state, New Jer- 
sey. 

Lewis Corning Atwater, organist 
and director of music at All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church and at the Eighth 
Street (Hebrew) Temple, has been vis- 
iting various centers of interest during 
the summer, including Chicago and a 
number of cities in his native New 


York. Mr. Atwater is dean of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia chapter, American 
Guild of Organists. 


Christopher S. Tenley, organist and 
director of music at St. Peter’s Catho- 
lic Church and sub-dean-elect of the 
District of Columbia chapter, Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, is summering 
on Chesapeake Bay. 


One of Washington’s very able and 
active musicians of last year has 
moved to New York. She is Miss Lucy 
C. Street, A. A. G. O. She was direc- 
tor of music at the Y. W. C. A. 





Orders for Reuter Company. 

Among recent contracts received at 
the factory of the Reuter Organ Com- 
pany are orders for organs for the fol- 
lowing: 

Swedish Lutheran Church, Geneva, 
Ill., two-manual. 

First Methodist Church, Rosedale, 
Kan., two-manual. 

Tifereth Israel Synagogue, Des 
Moines, Iowa, two-manual. 

St. John’s Episcopal Church, Mason 
City, Iowa, three-manual. 

Roanoke Presbyterian Church, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., three-manual. 

First Christian Church, El Reno, 
Okla., two-manual. 

Federated Church, Whitewater, Kan., 
two-manual. 

Oak Park Christian Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., two-manual. 

Bethphage Mission Chapel, Axtell, 
Neb., two-manual. 
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| | Organs and Organists in the Universities 
| XII. Oberlin College 


By HAMILTON C. MACDOUGALL 
Mus. D., A. G. O., A. R. C. O., Professor Emeritus, Wellesley College 

















“Youth Pays Tribute. The honorary 
membership extended to President Emeri- 
tus Henry Churchill King and to Profes- 
sor George Whitfield Andrews by the 
Oberlin Glee Club, Saturday evening, is 
a tribute from youth in a day when ma- 
ture men dread the cry ‘too old to be 
useful’. * * * Both President King and 
Professor Andrews may justly feel that 
the things they have accomplished and 
the courage and love they have instilled 
in their students grow more hallowed in 
the memories of those students; and that 
instead of dreading the cry ‘too old for 
use’ they are enshrined more deeply in 
faithful hearts.’—THE OBERLIN RE- 
VIEW, Feb. 13, 1930. 

And thereby hangs a tale— a tale of 
a college president and of a college or- 
ganist, both eminent in their respective 
lines of work, both fortunate in having 
recognition and honor in their lifetime. 

Oberlin! A level campus, wide 
streets running at right angles, a pro- 
fusion of trees, flowers, shrubs and 
green grass, delightful vistas—these 
give the casual visitor a pleasant im- 
pression of the college, an impression 
deepened as one walks from the Inn 
past the historic Founders’ Elm, 
through the Memorial Arch, passing in 
review the great pile of music build- 
ings, the smaller but charming admin- 
istration building, Finney Chapel, then 
turning right down East Lorain street 
(or better still taking campus paths) to 
the art building; here one may pause 
awhile to rest and wonder what that 
old-time president and revivalist, Fin- 
ney, would have thought of all this 
magnificence. 

It was probably about the time of 
the entrance of the United States into 
the world war that I first visited Ober- 
lin; the exact date I cannot recall, and 
at this writing no records of the trip 
are available. It is, however, clear in 
my mind that John Masefield, the poet, 
was a guest at the Oberlin Inn where 
[ stopped, that it was winter, and that 
on leaving the Inn after breakfast my 
ears were assaulted by a great volume 
of discordance from Warner and Rice 
halls, the headquarters of the Oberlin 
Conservatory. 

“What!” thought I, “music students 
working at this early hour! We at 
Wellesley are not as industrious.” | 
also remember vividly the extraordi- 
nary confidence in his teaching staff 
shown by the then director of the con- 
servatory, Morrison, in showing me 
about the conservatory; did I want 
to hear a violin solo, song, piano or 
organ piece, the proper studio was en- 
tered, the student was asked to perform, 
the student did perform, and credita- 
bly, too; we left the room, the lesson 
no doubt went on, and we passed to 
another studio. So strong was the 
impression of preparedness I received 
that I have never ceased to think of 
Oberlin teachers and pupils as I think 
of the New England minute men at 
Lexington and Concord. 

And speaking of New England: it is 
astonishing how oblivious the Yankee 
is to things, important things, too, out- 
side his little circle. Harvard knows 
not Wellesley, Massachusetts is dimly 
aware of Rhode Island, and New Eng- 
land has been late in acquiring an 
Oberlin-mindedness. To be sure, Ober- 
lin’s latest bulletin shows that only 5 
per cent of its students own New Eng- 
land as their home, 2nd it must be ad- 
mitted that the college is off the beaten 
track of railway travel from Boston to 
Chicago. But—stop a moment! Ober- 
lin was the orst college to admit wom- 
en, the first co-educational college, and 
the first college to grant the bache- 
lor’s degree to a woman; Oberlin took 
a vigorous part in the anti-slavery 
movement, a station uo: the “under- 
ground railway” being established in 
President Finney’s house: it was the 
first college to admit students regard- 
less of race. One hundred and three 
college and university presidents have 
been graduates at Oberlin; an Oberlin 


graduate discovered the modern proc- 
ess of making aluminum; 


Oberlin, Yale 


excepted, was in 1923 the most cosmo- 
politan college in America, every state 
and territory and sixteen foreign coun- 
tries sent students. See pamphlet, 
“Oberlin,” 1923. 

Oberlin’s beginning in 1833 was 
prompted by a religious and evange- 
listic spirit, its founders pledged to 
“plain living and high thinking and to 
some definite line of effort that should 
produce the maximum of benefit to a 
perishing world.” At the present time 
certain courses in the Bible and the 
Christian religion are included in the 
college required work, and compulsory 
chapel is a matter of college routine. It 
is true, though, that the college has 
never had a creed or any denomina- 
tional control, nor has any narrow, 
puritanical or ascetic spirit dominated 
the institution. There was a conserv- 
atory of music from the beginning, and 
in 1867 it became an integral part of 
the college, in 1930 occupying two of 
the college’s forty buildings. Placed 
in a little Ohio town of 4,400 people, 
thirty-four miles from Cleveland and 
300 miles from Chicago, it has railroad 
connections over the New York Cen- 
tral. In the circumstances of its place- 
ment it is not subject to the distrac- 
tions of a great city and the scholastic 
life is by so much made easier. 

The latest records that I have (1928- 
1929) show that of 1,746 students (734 
men and 1,012 women) 355 are in the 
conservatory. The faculty of the con- 
servatory number fifty-six, forty-seven 
active; twenty-six of the latter are 
graduates of the conservatory, fifteen 
instructors come from other institu- 
tions and six have the B. A. from 
Oberlin. A student may count some 
of the conservatory courses toward the 
B. A.; by spending two years more he 
may get the Mus. Bac. degree in addi- 
tion. There seems to be a liberal and 
entirely proper give and take between 
the college of liberal. arts and sciences 
and the conservatory of music. War- 
ner Hall and Rice Memorial Hall har- 
bor the conservatory, providing over 
270 practice rooms, class-rooms and 
studios; in Warner Hall the concert- 
room, seating 800, has a three-manual 
organ and Finney Memorial Chapel, 
accommodating 2,400 at a pinch, has a 
four-manual Skinner which can be 
fairly thought of as at the command 
of the chapel organist and the visiting 
virtuoso. No live department in any 
institution is contented with its equip- 
ment, but Oberlin has done a good 
deal for its conservatory; in addition 
to the facilities mentioned a new audi- 
torium in memory’ of Sophronia 
3rooks Hall, beautiful and commodious 
and furnished with a great organ, is to 
be ready for use in 1933. Twelve prac- 
tice organs are in use for organ pupils. 
Seven hundred and _ fifty-five people 
(158 men, 597 women) have been grad- 
uated from the conservatory since its 
beginning. 

The Musical Union, a “town and 
gown” society, formed in 1859, has 
200 to 250 members selected by ex- 
amination, has weekly rehearsals of an 
hour or little more for thirty weeks. 
The men’s glee club and the women’s 
glee club, thirty members each, offi- 
cered by students, rehearse three times 
a week and each has its own separate 
concerts: J. E. Wirkley directs both 
clubs. The college chapel has no reg- 
ular choir; different choral organiza- 
tions sing occasionally. Many of the 
students sing in the five church choirs 
of the town; two of these choirs are 
led by conservatory professors. These 
students are not paid, but they receive 
a small amount of academic credit, not 
more than one hour a year. There are 
three bands, a vested string choir 
(probably a string orchestra is meant) 
and an a cappella choir, which is bring- 
ing about a good many changes. The 
various town and college musical 
affairs, artist recitals, orchestral con- 
certs, faculty concerts, student gradua- 
tion recitals. organ recitals and Musical 


Union concerts give Opportunities tor 
professional training to hundreds of 
students, and while this is going on the 
outdoor life at Oberlin offers every ad- 
vantage in exercise, sport, athletics, 
hiking and camping. 

The director of the conservatory is 
Frank Holcomb Shaw, Mus. B., pro- 
fessor of pianoforte. He came to 
Oberlin in 1924 from Cornell College, 
Iowa, where he had been professor of 
the pianoforte from 1915 to 1924. Pro- 
fessor Shaw is a Mus. D. of Syracuse 
University. 

It is in this little Ohio town that 
George Whitfield Andrews has carried 
on professional work for forty-eight 
years; he has taught piano, counter- 
point, composition, orchestration and 
organ, accompanied the Musical; Union 
for twenty years, has been its conduc- 
tor for thirty years more, directed the 
Oberlin Conservatory orchestra for 
thirty-five years, and played in the 
Congregational churches of Oberlin 
for fifty years, with -the exception of 
three years in Meadville, Pa., and To- 
ledo, Ohio. A full list of Dr. An- 
drews’ pupils who have attained prom- 
inence would include at least a hundred 
names and would be culled from the 
faculty lists of fifty colleges. In point 
of length of service and professional 
attainment of the highest order in sev- 
eral lines of musical activity he de- 
serves the title of dean of American 
university musicians. 

A remarkable man founded the 
Oberlin Observatory—Fenelon B. Rice 
—and to him more than to any other sin- 
gle influence Andrews owes the stimu- 
lus that has carried him so far. Since he 
was 6 he has lived in Oberlin and has 
been under the influence of Oberlin’s 
musical atmosphere and the able men 
of the college and conservatory. From 
1884 to 1886 and in 1898-99 he studied 
in Leipzig, Munich and Paris with 
Papperitz, Jadassohn, Rheinberger, 
Abel, Guilmant and Vincent d’Indy. He 
found European study somewhat more 
advanced at that time, but his teach- 
ers have always been good and he owes 
each one a debt he can never repay. 
As a concert organist his career began 
in 1879 and he is still active; he has 
visited every part of the United States 
as a recitalist. His programs are eclec- 
tic, including pieces by American com- 
posers—and occasionally some of his 
own things—as well as all the classics, 
Widor and Cesar Franck masterpieces. 
He does not disdain the organ tran- 
scription. He has composed a large 
number of works for the organ, among 
which may be particularized a Sonata 
in E flat; he has also written a Suite 
for orchestra played by Frederic Stock. 

Dr. Andrews’ attitude toward his art 
might be described as that of the con- 
servative-liberal; he does not differ- 
entiate between the organ styles par- 
ticularly suitable for church and recital 
playing, but suggests that a sound 
organ technique is applicable anywhere; 
he believes that greater fluency is at- 
tainable through the electric action: 
as regards the theater organist’s con- 
tinuous staccato, he agrees that clear- 
ness in organ playing is eminently im- 
portant and whatever helps to this end 
is most welcome; the young composer 
of the modern school cannot dispense 
with a thorough training in the music 
of the past and complete practical ac- 
quaintance with it; when students 
once know how, Dr. Andrews has 
no desire to tell them in what style 
to write. (This was in response 
to the question how as a teacher of 
composition he was meeting the pres- 
ent-day wildness.) He adds that men 
are both emotional and intellectual, but 
above all spiritual; he is not interested 
in unbalanced and one-sided construc- 
tions, no matter how clever. That the 
general level of student capacity for 
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composition has risen in the United 
States since thirty years ago he is 
convinced. 

The wise man knows that all things, 
even good things, in their very nature 
come to an end. Dr. Andrews writes 
me that next year will be his final one 
of active connection with the Oberlin 
Conservatory. As I recall the tall, 
spare, upright figure, the keen eye, the 
modest yet forceful bearing I see 
clearly that neither Oberlin nor the 
musical world will allow him an unpro- 
ductive inactivity. Music needs his 
ripened genius. 

For the specification of the Oberlin 
Skinner organ see The Diapason of 
Oct. 1, 1927. An article on Dr. An- 
drews by W. T. Upton appeared in 
The Diapason of May 1, 1927. 


KILGEN FOR PHILADELPHIA 





St. James’ Catholic Church Orders 
Organ for Remodeled Edifice. 
George Kilgen & Son, Inc., of St. 
Louis have been awarded the contract 
to build for St. James’ Church, one of 
the prominent Catholic churches in 
Philadelphia, a modern three-manual 
to occupy the remodeled edifice of 
which the Rev. Francis Ross, D. D., is 
pastor. The organ, which is to be in 
two chambers, will be entirely under 
expression. It is to be installed in the 

early fall. 
The stop specification is: 

GREAT ORGAN (Enclosed). 
Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 78 pipes. 
First Open Diapason, § ft., 73 pipes. 
Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gamba, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. 

Twelfth, 224 ft., 61 pipes. 
Doppel Fléte. 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes 
Flute Harmonic, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Chimes (Deagan), 25 bells. 
Ripieno, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Open Diapason, & ft., 73 pipes. 
Viola, 8 ft., 78 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Viol d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 72 pipes. 
Stopped Diapason, § ft.. 73 pipes. 
Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 72. pipes. 
Flautino, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Solo Cornet Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 
Oboe, § ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, & ft., 78 pipes. 
Cornopean, § ft., 73 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
Geigen Principal, 8 ft., 75 pipes. 
Duleiana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gemshorn, §& ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Chimes, 8 ft., 25 notes 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Bass Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Flauto Dolce, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
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ROSSETTER COLE 


Composition and Theory. Prepares for 
Examination in American Guild of 
Organists 
719 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 











Term begins September 24th 





SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 


(Graduate) 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


REV. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, D. D., LL. D., President 
CLARENCE DICKINSON, Mus. D., Litt. D., 


Two years’ course leading to the degree Master of Sacred Music 
Exceptional advantages for study in all branches pertaining to the Ministry of Music in the Church. 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 


BROADWAY AT 120TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Director 


Catalogue on request 
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Miss Gertrude Y. Villee has com- 
pleted ten years as organist of the 
English Presbyterian Church of Mar- 
ietta. Pa. During the decade she has 
not missed one service, establishing an 
excellent record covering the period 
since 1920. On the occasion of her 
tenth anniversary in June Miss Villee 
received from the congregation a purse 
of gold. Miss Villee is a member of 
the National Association of Organists. 





OPENING AT MONONGAHELA 


Courboin Presides at Welte Instru- 
ment in Pennsylvania. 

The new three-manual in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Monongahela, 
Pa., was dedicated by Charles M. Cour- 
boin, vice-president of the Welte-Tripp 
Organ Corporation, on the evening of 
July 8. Dr. W. F. McKee, pastor of 
the church, introduced Joseph A. Her- 
ring, who in turn introduced Mr. 
Courboin. 

The organ was built by the Welte- 
Tripp Organ Corporation, and was 
designed by Mr. Courboin, in consulta- 
tion with Arthur Jennings of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Through the kindness of Mrs. Lulu 
C. Darragh, choir director and organ- 
ist, members of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists were invited to the re- 
cital, and a large group was served a 
dinner at the church. Among those 
present were Julian R. Williams, St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church, Sewick- 
ley; Earl Collins, Bellefield Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburgh; Walter 
Fawcett, Christ M. E. Church, Pitts- 
burgh; Charles A. H. Pearson, Rodef 
Shalom Temple, Pittsburgh; Harold 
Schuneman, assistant to Charles Hein- 
roth, Third Presbyterian; Marianne 
Genet, St. Stephen’s, Wilkinsburg; 
Garth Edmundson, New Castle, Pa., 
and Arthur B. Jennings, Sixth United 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. 








Paul H. Eickmeyer, organist of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church at Muskegon, 
Mich., and Miss Florence Thompson 
of St. Ignace, Mich., were married 
June 25. Mr. and Mrs. Eickmeyer have 
established their home at Muskegon. 
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Casavant Organs 


have been installed all 


over America 





For sweetness, balance and breadth 
of tone, as well as for ease of control 
and reliability of action, the CASA- 
VANT is unsurpassed. 


Built by 
CASAVANT FRER&S, Ltée 
St-Hyacinthe, Que., 
Canada 








MAINTENANCE 


WM. G. OCHS GEO. F. OCHS, JR. 


OCHS BROTHERS 


ORGANS TUNED, REPAIRED and 
REBUILT 


Chimes Installed : 
Emergency Service 


DAY and NIGHT 
Old Organs Modernized 


440 East 148th Street New York City 
Washington Hgts. 7249 Mott Haven 0807 
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Neidlinger Ensemble 


Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
Mr. William Neidlinger, F. A. G@. O. 
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Handbook on Conducting and Orchestral Routine . . . $1.00 
by 
Frank E. Kendrie 


Helps to Fugue Writing ......cccccccccccese 150 
by 
A. Madeley Richardson 


One Year’s Subscription to The American Organ Quar- 
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9 ci buying wisdom is a 
thorough investigation of 
the merits and demerits of all 
makes of organs before pur- 
chasing. 


FRANK ASPER 


F.A.G.O. 


Salt Lake Tabernacle 


ARTHUR C. BECKER, A. A. G. O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Dean School of Music, De Paul University 
Organist St. Vincent's Church, Chicago 


All inquiries given careful and 
prompt attention. 
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News of Southern 
California and 
Its Organists 


By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. D. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 12.—Paul 
G. Hanft is settled in his new home in 
Monrovia, where he has accepted the 
post of organist and choirmaster at St. 
Luke's Episcopal church. Mr. Hanft 
will have a three-manual Spencer or- 
gan and is looking forward to his new 
work with great interest. 


Harold Gleason of Rochester, N. Y., 
is spending a few weeks in Los An- 
geles, primarily to superintend the in- 
stallation of the Skinner organ at U. C. 
L. A. The work is going along splen- 
didly and it is expected that Mr. Glea- 
son will give the opening recital early 
in September. 

I understand that Alexander Schrei- 
ner of Salt Lake City has been engaged 
to give twenty recitals beginning the 
middle of the month. He will be fol- 
lowed by Arthur Poister of Redlands, 
who will also give twenty recitals. 
Each recitalist is to give three Bach 
recitals in the series. It will be inter- 
esting to watch the result of these re- 
citals. 


I happened to drop into the United 
Artists Theater a day or so ago, and I 
found the organist using song slides 
and trying to get the audience to sing. 
It was this dismal stuff that helped 
put the theater organist on the shelf 
and the first chance they have to come 
back it is the same thing over again. 
Here was an audience made up 80 per 
cent of elderly retired people who 
wanted to pass the afternoon quietly 
seeing a picture, principally because 
the theater was cooler than outside, 
being goaded into singing “Happy 
Days Are Here Agen. - 


Miss Esther Fricke is the organist at 
KTM and her wide experience in radio 
broadcasting makes her work most en- 
joyz able. Here on the Pacific coast we 
have far too much organ music on the 
air. I suppose that it is one of the 

easiest instruments to fill in with, for 
it seers to be always on tap. If there 
is an odd moment between programs 
one is sure to hear an organ bleating, 
and many a good talk or reading is 
spoiled by a background of vox humana 
or wobbly strings. However, among 
so much poor playing Miss Fricke’s 
stands out and is well worth hearing. 

Another organist whom I enjoy is 
Alexander Reilly on the Aeolian organ. 
This organ comes over splendidly, with 
real organ tone, and Mr. Reilly always 
gives us good music, played with ex- 
cellent taste. 


A full account of the N. A. O. con- 
vention will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. It was a great pleasure to have 
the genial editor in our midst for a few 
days and I am sure he will give you 
the “lowdown” on everything. 





Elks March to Atlantic City Organ. 

The Elks’ convention in Atlantic 
City finished its ceremonies July 10 
with a vast parade through the streets, 
down the Boardwalk and in at the 
front door of the convention hall, past 
the immense reviewing stands erected 
inside, holding 20,000 people, with sev- 
enty-five bands, some of them includ- 
ing 150 musicians. As these bands 
passed through the convention hall and 
out the back door, the hiatus in the 
music was covered by Karl Bonawitz 
at the great Midmer-Losh organ. He 
picked up the marches in the same time 
and tone on the brass and heavy diapa- 
sons, with remarkable effect. This was 
probably the first occasion in which 
an organ was used for a parade and the 
comment by the audience and the news- 
papers was enthusiastic. 
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Tellers-Kent Organ Company 


Designers and Builders of 
High Grade Church Organs 


Each instrument is an individual 
creation of beautiful and mellow 
tone, artistic design and reliable 
workmanship, yet sufficiently pow- 
erful to meet every requirement. 


Factory and Office 
ERIE, PA. 
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We have been in business continuously for thirty years, 


and our reputation with our customers is our best recom- 
mendation and advertisement. 


Organ builders who are not familiar with our work are 


respectfully requested to give us a trial order. 
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Franklin Leqge Organs 


Franklin Legge Organs are being installed in 
increasing numbers because of their beautiful 
design, musical tone and reasonable cost of 
installation and maintenance. Electric 
action only. 

Residence organs with self-player attach- 


ment. 
Specifications upon request. 


Franklin Legge Organ Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Can. 
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By WILLIAM LESTER, 


“A Monastery Evensong,” by F. Les- 
lie Calver; Offertory, by Maude L. 
Sloan; Canzonetta, by Alfredo d’Am- 
brosio, arranged for organ by Ed- 
win Arthur Kraft; all published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. 

Three melodic pieces for organ well 
worth the attention of players inter- 
ested in new issues. The first is a 
tuneful characteristic number giving 
fine opportunity for the tasteful and 
effective use of chimes and colorful 
solo stops. A short introduction in 
carillon style leads into the main theme 
—a flowing melody set for swell oboe 
against a syncopated figure on neutral 
choir stops. This melody is extended 
on the great flute, with a chordal close 
on the swell organ. A hymnlike con- 
trasting section tollows on the founda- 
tion swell, accompanied by a running 
counterpoint of chimes. After consid- 
erable elaboration of this material, a 
varied form of the first theme appears, 
closing in a quiet coda. 

The second number is a short two- 
page meditation, quite simple in struc- 
ture and offering no technical difficul- 
ties. The transcgiption is too familiar 
as a violin solo of wide popularity to 
need any description here. Suffice it 
to state that the arrangement is effec- 
tively set for the organ and the sug- 
gested registration cleverly intensifies 
the color of the original. 


“Spirit Wind” and “Kidron, Brook of 
Sorrow,” two pieces for organ by Kk. 
Deane Shure; published by J. Fisch- 
er & Bro., New York. 

These two recent numbers from the 
eloquent pen of the well-known Wash- 
ington composer are well worthy of 
their predecessors. They are written 
with the resources of the modern or- 
gan in mind, but offer no forbidding 
finger or pedal difficulties. They are 
in the modern impressionistic idiom, 
but not overly dissonantly so. Both 
are of significance in musical values. 


“Aria in the Manner of Bach” and “In- 
troduction in Form of a Cadenza and 
Fugue in F minor,’ by Melchiorre 
Mauro-Cottone; published by 
Schirmer, Inc. 

Two interesting and arresting com- 
positions for organ by a man of stead- 
ily increasing weight in the field of 
native writing for organ. The Aria re- 


sembles somewhat the slow movement 
of the Bach Pastorale in F, both in 
idiom and in style. It is aristocratic 
music of unusual beauty and finish. 
Its six pages reach a high level of ex- 
cellence and musical eloquence. 

The second selection is cast in a 
much more ambitious mold. A stir- 
ring prelude, alternately massive and 
toccata-like, leads into a fine fugue, 
worked out in masterly fashion, build- 
ing relentlessly to a stirring chordal 
close. It is all big music of first-class 
texture and content. It ranks, in my 
mind, as one of the best works for or- 
gan seen for years. Live organists 
will seize upon both these numbers for 
effective recital numbers—to the cer- 
tain pleasure of their auditors. 


American Organ Quarterly for July; 
published by the H. W. Gray Com- 
pany, New York. 

The five organ pieces published in 
this issue are well worth attention. 
They include: “A Watteau Picture,” 
by Ferrari; “Ave Maria,” by Mauro- 
Cottone; “Communion,” by Shure; 
“Melodia Serena,” by Mauro-Cottone; 
and Toccatina, by Ferrari. All are fine 
musical numbers, set down without ex- 
ception by master craftsmen, and in 
toto constituting one of the finest num- 
bers of this most valuable journal. All 
five titles will prove of worth both for 
service use and for concert purposes. 
“Twenty Lessons in Conducting,” by 

Karl Wilson Gehrkens; published by 

the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 

Mass. 

This booklet, published in the Dit- 
son firm’s series of handbooks entitled 
“The Pocket Music Student,” should 
be in the hands and head of every 
choirmaster and director of artistic 
ideals. The twenty chapters of emi- 
nently practical suggestions contained 
in the handbook are elaborations of 
wise suggestions laid out in that larger 
and indispensable manual by the same 
author, “Essentials in Conducting.” 
With the rapid increase in choral sing- 
ing all over the country and the con- 
stantly rising standards in that difficult 
field, such clearly set down precepts 
and exatnples as demonstrated by this 
competent author will prove of incal- 
culable value to all interested in the 
art of chorus direction. Certain it is 
that an honest study of the contents of 
the two books by this author would 
promptly show in a decided improve- 
ment in the grade of choral direction 
exhibited in the future. 





Reed Jerome leaves Trinity Episco- 
pal Church, Highland Park, Ill, Sept. 
1 to become organist and teacher in 
the Central High School of Tulsa, 
Okla. 
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George William Volkel, New York City 
—Mr. Volkel gave the Sunday afternoon 
recital on the large new Aeolian organ in 
the White Plains Auditorium Aug. 31. 
His offerings consisted of the following: 
“Grand Choeur Dialogue,’’ Gigout; “Soeur 
Monique,’’ Couperin; Fugue in C, Buxte- 
hude; Aria (Tenth Organ Concerto), 
Handel; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach; “In dulei jubilo,"’ Bach; Fugue in 
D major, Bach; ‘Song of the Basket 
Weaver,’ Russell; ‘Evening Rest,’’ Hol- 
lins; “Variations de Concert,’’ Bonnet. 

Franklyn W. MacAfee, New Rochelle, 
N. Y¥Y.—Mr. MacAfee, who is organist of 
Trinity Lutheran Church in New 
Rochelle, played the following programs 
in the course of the summer: 

July 3—Adagio, Mendelssohn; ‘‘Ave 
Maria,’’ Henselt-Bossi; Chorale in D 
major, Bach; Allegro (First Sonata), 
Bach. 

July 20—“Hymn of Glory,” Yon; “At 
Evening,’’ Kinder; ‘‘Mystic Hour,”’ Bossi; 
Fugue, Mendelssohn. 

July 27—“Song of the Basket Weaver,”’ 
Russell; Allegro Maestoso, Mendelssohn; 
Toccata, Widor. 

Aug. 3—Second Sonata, Mendelssohn; 
Caprice, Sturges; Adagio, Guilmant; ‘‘The 
Evening Star,’’ Wagner. 

Channing Lefebvre, New York City 
Among Mr. Lefebvre’'s recitals on 
Wednesday and Friday at noon in Trin- 
ity Church have been the following: 

July 2—‘‘Variations de Concert,”’ ‘‘Song 
without Words” and ‘“Elves,’’ Bonnet; 
“On Wings of Song,’ Mendelssohn; ‘‘The 
Brook,”’ Dethier. 

July 9—Chorale in A minor, Franck; 
“Cortege,’’ Debussy; “In a Boat,” De- 
bussy; “Pomp and Circumstance” (Mili- 
tary March), Elgar. 

July 11—Symphony 1 (Allegro and An- 
dante), Maquaire; Gavotta, Martini; 
Berceuse from the ‘Fire Bird’ Suite, 
Stravinsky; Prelude in C sharp minor, 
Rachmaninoff. 

Morris W. Watkins, M. A., A. A. G. O., 
New York City—Mr. Watkins, organist 
and choirmaster of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn Heights, played the 
following recitals in a noonday series at 
Trinity Church, New York: 

July 18—‘‘Grand Choeur,” Dubois; 
Cavatina, Raff; Intermezzo from Sym- 
phony 6, Widor; ‘‘To a Wild Rose,’ Mac- 
Dowell; ‘‘Carillon-Sortie,’" Mulet. 

Aug. 6—‘‘Praeludium Circulaire,’’ from 
Symphony 2, Widor; ‘“‘Komance sans 
Paroles,” Bonnet; ‘“‘Chinoiserie,”’ Swin- 
nen; Aria in F from Tenth Organ Con- 
certo, Handel; ‘“‘Carillon,’’ Vierne. 

Aug. 8—‘“‘Marche Celebre,” from First 
Suite, Lachner; Adagio from Sonata 3, 
Guilmant; Canzonetta, Godard; Prayer 
from ‘Rienzi,’ Wagner; Toccata from 
Symphony 5, Widor 

Frederick Stanley Smith, Hickory, 
N. C.—Mr. Smith, head of the music 
department of Lenoir Rhyne College, 
gave a recital in his home city of Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., Aug. 4 before a capacity 
audience, despite the fact that the mer- 
cury stood at 108 degrees. The recital 
was played at Trinity Lutheran Church 
and the offerings of Mr. Smith were the 
following: Preludio, from Third Sonata, 
Guilmant; Chorale Prelude, ‘In Thee Is 
Gla@ness,"" Bach; Aria, from Tenth Con- 
eerto, Handel; ‘‘The Tragedy of a Tin 
Soldier,”’ Nevin: Caprice, Matthews; 
Londonderry Air, arranged by F. 8S. 
Smith; “The French Clock,”’ Bornschein; 
“Introspection.”” “Spring Morn" and 
Finale, Frederick Stanley Smith. 

William E. Bretz, Bryn Mawr, Pa.— 
Mr. Bretz played the following program 
on the four-manual Welte-Tripp organ 
at the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church 
for the students of the summer school of 
Bryn Mawr College: Prelude in C sharp 
minor, tachmaninoff ; “A Mountain 
Idyl,”’ Schminke; ‘‘The Lost Chord,”’ Sul- 
livan- Wilkins; Spring Song, Macfarlane; 
“Ave Maria,"" Schubert-Lemare; Spring 
Song, Hollins; ‘The Old Refrain,’’ Kreis- 
ler; “Liebestraum,”’ Liszt-Nevin. 

Wilhelm Middelschulte, Chicago—Ir. 
Middelschulte played the following re- 
cital in his series at the University of 
Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind., Sunday 
afternoon, July 27: Fantasie and Fugue 
(G minor), Bach; Sonata in D major 
(violin and organ), Handel (violin, the 
Aloys Mergl); Passacaglia (C minor), 
Chorale Preludes, “Sleepers, 
Awake” and “O Man, Bemoan Thy Fear- 
ful Sin,’’ Bach; Adagio (from Toccata 
and Fugue in C major), Bach; Toccata 
and Fugue (D minor), Bach 

Aug. 2 Dr. Middelschulte gave a pro- 
gram marking the dedication of the 
Kilgen organ at the new Steuben Club, 
Chicago, and his selections included: 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, Bach: 
Canon in B minor, Schumann; “Dreams,” 
Wagner; “Perpetuum Mobile,’ Middel- 
schulte. 
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Cari Paige Wood, Seattie, Wash.—Mr. 
Wood played the following program in a 
recital at the University M. E. Church 


"phony, 


July 16: Three Chorale Improvisations, 
Karg-Elert; ‘‘Sphirenmusik,’’ Lubrich; 
Andante (First Sonata), Borowski; ‘Noel 
Languedocie Guilmant; Toccata, 

Reger; Eclogue, Parker; ““Legende,”’ 
Clokey; ‘‘In Springtime,’ Kinder; ‘The 
Garden of Iram" (Persian Suite), Stough- 
ton; Finale (Second Symphony), Barnes 

Daniel R. Philippi, St. Louis, Mo.—Mr. 
Philippi has not been inactive on his 
summer tour of the West. July 21 he 
was heard in a recital at the Portland, 
Ore., Public Auditorium, on the large 
Skinner organ. His program was made 
up as follows: Overture to the Occasional 
Oratorio, Handel; Largo in F major, 
Bach; Minuet in A major, Boccherini; 
“Marche Slav,’ Tschaikowsky: “By the 
Sea,’’ Schubert; Prelude to ‘Parsifal,”’ 
Wagner; Finale, ‘‘Ad Nos, Ad Salutarem 
Undam,”’ Liszt. 

In a vesper recital on the four-manual 
Méller organ at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Portland the afternoon of July 
13. Mr. Philippi played: Overture to 
“Tannhiuser,’ Wagner; ‘‘Carillon,’’ De 
Lamarter; ‘“‘The Spinner,’ Raff; Sym- 
phony in B minor (unfinished), Schubert; 
“Ballet of the Spirits,” from “Orpheus,” 
Gluck-Jennings; ‘‘Breton Lullaby,’’ Du- 
pre; Prelude in C sharp minor, Rach- 
maninoff. 

On July 16 Mr. Philippi appeared in a 
recital with Lucien E. Becker at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Roberts. 

Lily Wadhams Moline Hallam, Chicago 
—On the occasion of her trip to the 
Pacific coast in August Mrs. Hallam gave 
an hour of music at Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Los Angeles, Sunday evening, 
Aug. 10, presenting the following cf her 
own compositions: Sonata No. 2 (‘‘The 
Raven,’’ by Poe); Allegretto; ‘‘Dance of 
the Gulls’ (Minuet); Serenade (from the 
Suite, “Impressions of the Philippine 
Islands''); ‘Legend of the Dunes’’; “Song 
of Exultation’; “Prayer and Cradle 
Song’; “Osannare”’ (Psalm 150). 

The same day Mrs. Hallam played a 
program of her compositions as the 
organ numbers at the morning service in 
the Hollywood Congregational Church 

Leslie Grow, San Mateo, Cal.—Mr. 
Grow played the recital at Stanford Uni- 
versity Aug. 7 in the absence of Warren 
D. Allen, the university organist. Mr. 
Grow’s offerings were as follows: Alle- 
gro from the © minor Concerto, Handel; 
Symphony $ (“‘Romance,” Minuet), 
Vierne; Fugue in E flat (St. Ann's’), 
Bach; “Harmonies du Soir.’’ Karg-Elert; 
‘‘Liebestod”’ (‘Tristan and Isolde’'), 
Wagner. 

Gladys Hollingsworth, F. A. G. O., San 
Diego, Cal.—As guest organist at the 
Spreckels organ in Balboa Park Miss 
Hollingsworth played: 

July 13—Prelude and Fugue in G 
major, Bach; ‘‘Priere,’’ On. 22, Callaerts; 
Pastorale and Finale, Second Symphony, 
Widor; ‘‘Ave Maria,”’ Schubert; ‘Piece 
Heroique,’’ Cesar Franck; “March of the 
Night Watchman," Bach-Widor; Italian 
Rhapsody, Yon. 

July 15—March from Third Symphony, 
Widor; ‘In Moonlight,’”’ Kinder; Rhap- 
sody No. 2, D minor, Alec Rowley; Ber- 
ceuse, Dickinson; Chorale No. 3, A minor, 
Cesar Franck; ‘Shepherds’ Dance” 
(‘Henry VIII’), German; Andante Can- 
tabile, Scherzo and Finale, Fourth Sym- 
phony, Widor. 

July 17—American Compesers: March, 
“The Masque of Ceres,’ H. J. Stewart; 
“Evening Bells and Crad!e Song,” Mac- 
farlane; Concert Piece, Horatio Parker; 
Caprice, Ralph Kinder; Negro Melody, 











“Deep River’; Toccata from ‘Sonata- 
Rhapsody," Candlyn; “The Fountain," 


Intermezzo, J H. 
Overture, B minor, 


H. <A. Matthews; 
Rogers; Concert 
Rogers. 

July 19—Popular 
Military March, ‘Pomp 
stance,” Elgar; ‘‘Kammenoi 
Rubinstein; Scotch Fantasia, Macfarlane; 
Serenade, Schubert; Coneert Overture, 
(@ major, Hollins; ‘‘Serenade at Sunset,” 
Meale; ‘“‘Marche Cortege” (“Queen of 
Sheba’’), Gounod. 

Warren D. Allen, Stanford University, 
Cal.—In a_ recital Sunday afternoon, 
July 27, in compliment to visiting organ- 
ists on the way to the convention of the 
National Association of Organists at Los 
Angeles, Mr. Allen, the university organ- 
ist. played the following program: Con- 
certo, No. 4, in © major, Chorale Prelude, 
“Sleepers, Wake,.”’ and Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C minor, Bach; Prelude on a 
Traditional Hebrew Melody, ‘‘Mooz Zur,” 
Harold Vincent Milligan; Reverie,  T. 
Tertius Noble; ‘Festal Commemoration” 
(dedicated to Mr. Allen), Roland Diggle: 
Intermezzo from First Symphony and 
Andante Cantabile from Fourth Sym- 
Widor; Fantaisie and Chorale 
(from “L’Orgue Mystique’), Charles 
Tournemire; Toecata in F, from Fifth 
Symphony, Widor. 

Guy Filkins, Detroit, Mich.—Mr. Fil- 
kins gave a recital at the University of 
Michigan July 29, presenting the follow- 


Request Program: 
and Circum- 
Ostrow,” 


ing program on the large organ in the 
Hill Auditorium: ‘Le Bonheur,’ Hyde: 
Prelude to ‘“Parsifal,’”’ Wagner; Sea 
Sketch, Warner; “Liebestod” (‘Tri 
and Isolde’), Wagner; Grand Chorus in 
D, Guilmant. 

Warren F. Johnson, Washington, D. C. 
—Mr. Johnson has played the following 
programs in short recitals before the 
evening service at the Church of the 
Pilgrims: 

Aug. 3-—First Movement (Allegro), 
from Sixth Symphony, Widor; Andante, 
Stamitz. 

Aug. 10—Fantasia in F, Polleri; An- 
dante and Fughetta, Smart; Scherzo, 
Goss-Custard; Elevation, Debat-Ponsan. 

Aug. 17—Fugue in E minor, Salome, 
Impromptu, Parker; Paraphrase on a 
Handel Theme, Guilmant. 

Aug. 24—‘‘Sortie Solenneile,” 
“Elegie,” Fahrmann; Caprice, 
Fughetto, Gulbins. 

Aug. 381—‘'Matin Provencal,” 
‘“Priere,”’ Chausson; ‘‘Sortie 
Chausson; Toccatina, Alcock. 

Margaret Whitney Dow, A. A. G. O., 
Tallahassee, Fla.—In her vesper recital 
at the Florida State College for Women 
July 27 Miss Dow played the following 
program: First Movement of Sonata in 
A minor, Rheinberger; “The Night,” 
Karg-Elert; “From the Land of the Sky- 
blue Water,”’ Cadman-Eddy; Concert 
Overture, Hollins; “In the Garden,” 
Goodwin; Fountain Reverie, Fletcher: 
“Carillon,” DeLamarter; “The Flight of 
the Bumble-Bee,” Rimsky-Korsakoff- 
Nevin; “In Summer,’ Stebbins; Ca- 
price (“‘The Brook’’), Dethier. 

George Wilson, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
—Mr. Wilson substituted for Frederick 
Boothroyd and played the Grace Church 
memorial recitals on the large four- 
manual Welte organ July 22 and 29. His 
programs included these selections: 

July 22—Prelude and Fugue in D 
major, Bach; Gavotte, Martini; “In Sum- 
mer,’ C. <A. Stebbins; Bell Rondo, 
Morandi; .‘‘The Bells of St. Anne de 
Beaupre,’ Russell; Fanfare, Lemmens. 

July 29—Concerto in D minor, Handel; 
Largo (from “New Worid’’ Symphony). 
Dvorak; Intermezzo (from Symphony 
No. 1), Widor; ‘Reverie Interrompue,” 
Tschaikowsky; Introduction and Fugue 
on “Ad Nos, ad Salutarem undam,” 
Liszt. 

Harold Heeremans, Seattle, Wash.—in 
a recital at the University Temple the 
afternoon of July 2 Mr. Heeremans 
played: Intermezzo (First Symphony), 
Widor; Air (‘‘Water Music’’), Handel: 
Chorale Prelude, ‘‘Adorn Thyself, O My 
Soul,”” Brahms; Finale (First Symphony). 
Maquaire; Chorale Prelude, “The Old 
Year now Hath Passed Away,’ Bach: 
Toccata in D (Dorian), Bach; “Chant de 
May,’ Jongen; “Sportive Fauns,’’ d’An- 
talffy; Evening Song, Bairstow: ‘The 
Mirrored Moon," Karg-E:ert; Postlude 
Vierne. 

Fred Faassen, Zion, IIl.—Among Mr. 
Faassen’s offerings at Shiloh Tabernacle 
have been the following: 

Aug. 3—‘‘Cathedral Shadows,’’ Mason: 
Air on the G String, Matheson; Prelude 
to “The Deluge,” Saint-Saens; Lento 
Assai (“Dreams’'), from Seventh 
Sonata.”’ Guilmant; ‘In a Monastery 
Garden,’ Ketelbey: “Chant de Bonheur,’ 
Lemare. 

Aug. 5—‘‘Legend,"”” Friml: Gavotte, 
Martini; ‘‘Meditation de Thais,’ Mas- 
senet; Menuet, C. P. E. Pach; “Song of 
the Basket Weaver,” Russeil; ‘‘Romanza,”’ 
Brewer; Minuet in G, Beethoven. 

Aug. 7—Evening Song, Bairstow, 
“Viennese Refrain,’ Folksong; Andan- 
tino (“Romance”) and Melody (‘To a 
Water Lily’), MacDowell; ‘‘Desert Song,’ 
Gillette; Impromptu No. 3, Coleridge-Tay- 
lor; Berceuse, Godard. 

Aug 10—“‘Angelus,” from “Scenes 
Pittoresques,’”” Massenet; “Finlandia,” 
Sibelius; “Chorus of Angels,’ Clark: 
Andante Cantabile from Fifth Sym- 
phony, Tschaikowsky. 

Aug. 12—Overture to “Lohengrin,” 
Wagner; ‘‘From the Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water,” Cadman; Meditation, 
Bubeck; ‘‘Dreams,’"’ McAmis; Serenade, 
Widor; ‘‘Ave Maria,’’ Schubert. 

Herman F. Siewert, F. A. G. O., Gaines- 
ville, Fla.—In his final recital at the 
University of Florida Aug. 3 Mr. Siewert 
was assisted by Mary lTivatt, pianist. 
The organ program included: Prelude 
and Fugue on B-A-C-H, Liszt; ‘‘Liebe- 
stod,”” “Tristan and_ Isolde,” Wagner: 
Andante Cantabile in B flat, Tschaikow- 
sky; Ballet, Debussy; ‘‘The Carnival.”’ 
Siewert; “The Bells of St. Mary’s,”’ A. E. 
Adams; Overture, ‘1812,’’ Tschaikowsky. 

On July 27 Mr. Siewert played: ‘Suite 
Gothique,”’ Boellmann: March, from Prel- 
ude to “Die Meistersinger,’’ Wagner; 
“Slumbering River,’ Siewert; “Rhapsody 
in Blue,” Gershwin; Scotch Fantasia, 
Macfarlane. 

Charles G. Vardell, A. A. G. O., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.—In the absence of 
Professor Harold D. Smith during the 





Becker; 
Barnes; 


sonnet; 
Douce,” 


summer, the recitals at Cornell Uni- 
versity were given by Charles G. Vardell, 
dean of the school of music of Salem Col- 
lege at Winston-Salem, N. C, Ten pro- 
grams Were on the summer schedule, the 
recitals being given alternately on the 
Steere organ in Bailey Hall on Sunday 
evenings and on the Skinner instrument 
in Sage Chapel Tuesday evenings. The 
Cornell campus is a busy place, even dur- 
ing the summer, and the attendance at 
these musical treats was gratifying. Two 
programs, showing the general nature of 
Professor Vardell’s selections, are here 
given: 

July 13—‘Grand Piece Symphonique,’ 
Franck; Chorale Preludes (‘In dulei 
jubilo’ and ‘“‘Herzlich thut mich ver- 
langen”), Bach; Largo (‘New World’), 
Dvorak; Intermezzo, Caliaerts; March 
for a Church Festival, Best. 

July 20—Fugue on the ‘“‘Kyrie,’’ Cou- 
perin; “Toccata per I’Elevazione,”’ Fres- 
cobaldi; Menuet, Lully; ‘‘Tierce’ en 
Taille,’ Marchand; Fanfare, Lemmens; 
Introduction to Act 3 of “Die Meister- 
singer,” Wagner; ‘‘The Question’’ and 
“The Answer,’ Wolstenholme; “Clair de 
Lune,” Karg-Elert; ‘Variations de Con- 
cert,’’ Bonnet. 

George Leland Nichols, Delaware, Ohio 
—Mr. Nichols, who passed the summer in 
Chicago and vicinity, his old home, gave 
a recital at Emmanuel Episcopal Church, 
La Grange, Aug. 15. His program was 
as follows: Fantasia, Bubeck; ‘“Sicil- 
ienne,”’ Bach-Widor; ‘‘Rosace’ (Byzan- 
tine Sketches’), Mulet; Toccata, de 


Mereaux; “Fire Music," from ‘Die 
Walkiire,’” Wagner; ‘‘Hora Mystica,”’ 
Bossi; Entr’acte Gavotte, “Mignon,” 


Thomas; ‘Up the Saguenay,”’ Russell. 

Frank M. Church, Athens, Ala.—The 
Alabama College summer school presented 
Mr. Church in a recital on the four- 
manual Skinner organ in Palmer Hall 
Sunday afternoon, June 22. Mr. Church, 
who is director of music at Athens Col- 
lege, played this program: Sonata in A 
minor (first movement), Whiting; Mu- 
sette, Dandrieu; Minuet, Charles Sheldon; 
“Tannhiuser’ March, Wagner; Prelude 
in B minor, Chopin; Fantasia on Swiss 
Melodies, with bugle call, echo, ‘‘Storm 
in the Alps” and Swiss National Hymn, 
Breitenbach; Cradle Song, lLeginska; 
“Distant Chimes,’ Shackley; Variations 
on “Suwanee River,” Flagler. 
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BATON ROUGE CHURCH 
GIVES PILCHER ORDER 


FOUR-STOP ECHO A FEATURE 


Three-Manual Organ to Be Placed by 
Louisville Builders in the First 
Methodist Church of 
Louisiana City. 


The First Methodist Church of Baton 
Rouge, La., has decided upon a Pilcher 
organ and the contract for a three- 
manual has been awarded to the Louis- 
ville builders. An echo division of 
four stops is to be a feature of the in- 
strument. The stop list is as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN (Expressive). 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gross Floéte, 8 ft., 73 pines. 

Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes 

Gamba, § ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Hohl Fléte (Gross Flite extended), 4 
ft., 12 pipes. 

Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Cathedral Chimes (from Echo), 20 
notes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 78 pipes. 

Horn Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Stopped Diapason (Bourdon extended), 
8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Viol d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viol Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute d’Amour (Bourdon extended), 4 
ft., 12 pipes. 

Nazard (from Bourdon), 2% ft., 61 
notes. 

Piccolo (from Bourdon), 2 ft., 61 notes. 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Cathedral Chimes (from Echo), 20 
notes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

English Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Duleciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flauto Traverso (Melodia extended), 4 
ft., 12 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Cathedral Chimes (from Echo), 20 
notes. 

PEDAL ORGAN 
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Lieblich Gedeckt (from Swell Bourdon), 
16 ft., 32 notes 

Dolce Flute (Pedal Bourdon), § ft., 12 
pipes. 

Cello (from Great Gamba), 8 ft., 32 
notes. 

ECHO ORGAN. 

Cor d'Nuit, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Angelica, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Unda Maris, § ft., 61 pipes. 

Fern Flite (Cor d’Nuit extended), 4 
ft., 12 pipes. 

There will be twenty- eight couplers, 
twenty adjustable combination pistons 
and nine pedal movements. 





OLD CONCERN IN STRAITS 


Bennett Organ Company Offers Credit- 
ors 25 Per Cent of Claims. 

The Bennett Organ Company of 
Rock Island, Ill., has ceased opera- 
tions and is liquidating its affairs. It 
has offered its creditors 25 per cent of 
their claims in full settlement. A state- 
ment of its condition, issued in August, 
indicated liabilities of $82,220.83, as 
against assets of $21,004.22. The Ben- 
nett Company was one of the oldest 
concerns which built organs in the 
Central West and had been in existence 
half a century. It was originally the 
Moline Pipe Organ Company. This 
was succeeded by the Lancashire-Mar- 

shall Company and later by the Ben- 
nett-Marshall Company, the principal 
partners at that time being the late 
Octavius Marshall and Robert J. Ben- 
nett. On the withdrawal of Mr. Mar- 
shall it became the Bennett Organ 
Company. When this concern faced 
financial difficulties a few years ago it 
was taken over by prominent interests 
from Rockford, Ill, and it was an- 
nounced that a new factory was to be 
established at Rockford. These plans 
never were carried out. 





Minneapolis Church Buys Welte. 

The Mount Olive Lutheran Church 
of Minneapolis has awarded the con- 
tract to the Welte-Tripp Organ Cor- 
poration of Sound Beach, Conn., for 
an organ of three manuals to be in- 








stalled in the new church. This instru- 
ment is to be finished in November. 


Open Diapason, 16 ft., $2 pipes. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 


FRAZEE ORGANS 











Scholarly Specifications 
Unexcelled Voicing 
Supreme Action 
Superior Craftsmanship 


Send for our Catalogue 


Frazee Organ Company 


Everett (Boston) Mass. 














T. TERTIUS NOBLE 


Choral Preludes 
for Organ 


“I have a strong conviction that of all 
the organ music published during the past 
decade, among that which will live long- 
est and be played most will be the Choral 
Preludes of Dr. T. Tertius Noble.” 

Dr. Roland Diggle 
in The American Organist. 





Net 
Choral Prelude on the Tune “Drumclog.” New...........+eeeeeee 60 
Choral Prelude on the Tune “Dominus Regit Me.” New......... .90 
Choral Prelude on the Tune “Walsal” ...........ccccccccccccccccce 30 
Choral Prelude on the Tune “St. Kilda’ .....00c:ccseccccweescs nes 50 
Choral Prelude on the Tune “Stracathro” ...........ee cece eeee eee 00 
Choral Prelude on the Tune “Picardy” Pa eEea eee een eaTRER eee e 
Charat Peelade on the Tune “Dundee” ..cscisce ent ce tsiiencec cies 50 
Choral Prelude on the Tune “Rockingham” .........cceeeeeeeeeeee 30 
Choral Prelude on the Tune “St. Ann”. ...........eeeeeeeeeeeee eee 00 
Choral Prelude on the Tune “Melcombe” ...........seeeeeeeeeeee 
Other Organ Works by Dr. Noble 
Fantasy on a Welsh Tune (Ton-y-Botel).........-...eeeeeeeeeeeeee 60 
Duwtiite:  SOetOh se ooe ones ok ce ede aa enc dead ee Wak ALOE RR RENEE wR 50 
Recent Anthems ont Services by Dr. Noble 
God the Eternal Ruler......... O Master, Let Me Walk with * 
3reathe Me. Bre: God .12 NOE ces nctiecstaccamaceeas : 
es ie ona om il od 12 The Shepherds (Christmas)... .12 
Into the oe = ae 12 Benedictus es, Domaine... <.6+- 1 12 
WHORE sass tv sadanbereane xsi ens “Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
The Saints of God..........+- AS Wi MRI oo nae hea weawavaseac se 12 
Let All the Worlds... <xcscc 12 Short Communion Service in 
Rise Up, O Men of God...... .12 Pe GME dan chi ce canweceecs 50 
Part Songs by Dr. Noble 
I Wandered by the Brookside (Trio for Women’s Voices)........ 12 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind (Men’s Voices)...........++--++- 12 
Save, Lord, or We Perish (Men’s Voices, Sacred).......-..-.++0+4- 12 
Ni CUMERGTE VOICES oc cen so sixcye cee tine 4d een si ner nes buee nade asem 12 
When I am Dead, My Dearest (Mixed Voices)...............ee0ee MY 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


Boston: 120 Boylston St. New York: 8 West 40th St. 











OCHESTER 
QUALITY 





ROCHESTER ORGAN COMPANY: Inc. 
Designers and Builders 
of 
Organs for Churches, Auditoriums and Residences 


P. O. Box 98 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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DEATH OF JAMES J. M’CABE 


Brooklyn Organist, Artist and Teacher 
Stricken in Car. 

James J. McCabe of Brooklyn, 
artist, organist, composer and former 
district school superintendent, died 
suddenly of heart disease July 16 while 
driving his automobile in Bar Harbor, 
Me., where he had been visiting his 
daughter, Mrs. George Hamor of San 
Domingo. The car left the road, hit 
a tree and turned over. 

Mr. McCabe was born on the west 
side of Manhattan on property now 
occupied by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road station. At 15 he was organist 
and choirmaster of a Catholic church 
in Long Island City. Subsequently he 
served St. Cecelia’s Church, Brooklyn. 
From 1889 to 1907 he held a similar 
position at St. Theresa’s Church, 
Classon avenue and Sterling place, 
of which he was a member for forty 
years. At the age of 25, after he had 
taught music privately for several 
years, he became a music teacher in 
the public schools. 

In his spare time Mr. McCabe 
studied mathematics, becoming a 
teacher of that subject at Manual 
Training High School in 1904. Two 
years later he passed an examination 
for principals and was made principal 
of public school 24. In 1901 he was 
promoted to a district superintendency, 
taking charge of the Brownsville and 
East New York sections of Brooklyn. 
He retired in 1923 because of ill health. 

Mr. McCabe closely resembled the 
late Woodrow Wilson, whose admirer 
he was. This often caused him to be 
mistaken for the President. 








Porter W. Heaps Takes Bride. 


Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage of Dorothy Wright Hill, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Oliver Hill 
of Los Angeles, to Porter Warrington 
Heaps of Evanston, Ill. The wedding 
took place July 22 at Kinsman, Ohio. 
Mr. and Mrs. Heaps will be at home at 
814 Ridge Terrace, Evanston, in the 
new home recently bought by the bride- 
groom. Mr. Heaps is organist and di- 
rector at the First Methodist Church 
of Evanston and is also on the staff of 
organists of the University of Chicago, 
where his recitals have attracted wide- 
spread notice. 


Journalist on Moller Staff. 
S. L. Debalta, well-known music 
critic and writer on musical publica- 
tions, has been entrusted with the pub- 
licity and advertising of the M. P. 
Moller firm. Mr. Debalta, a native of 
France, a graduate of the Sorbonne of 
Paris and a postgraduate of Cambridge, 
England, started his newspaper career 
under the late Georges Clemenceau, 
journalist and statesman. He came to 
this country twenty-five years ago ona 
mission for the French government. 
He was on the foreign staff of the As- 
sociated Press by personal appointment 
of the late Melville E. Stone and a 
contributor to the principal daily news- 
papers of this country. His journal- 
istic career in the realm of music was 
sponsored and encouraged by Camille 
Saint-Saens. 

















RECITAL ORGANIST 
University of Chicago 


Organist and Director, First M. E. 
Church, Evanston 











ERNEST 


Wee 


ORGANIST 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
Wainut and Twenty-Second Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 








.... added 


greatly to the 
beauty of the 


. Wi 
MUSIC. 


‘ these words Arthur S. Dwight, donor, expresses 
the effect of installing Liberty Percussions in the 
Jane Reed Dwight Memorial Organ, All Saints 
Church, Great Neck, Long Island. 


Liberty Percussions—Chimes, Harps and Celeste— 
have expanded the capacity for emotional expres- 
sion and the scope of tone possibilities in this as 
well as a multitude of superior instruments through- 
out the world. 

The indispensable satisfaction of the music of 
chimes and harp ennobles life’s great occasions. 
There is something wanting in the music for wed- 
dings, festivals, funerals or memorials without their 
tonal richness. 


Because the music of Liberty Chimes and Harp 


BERTY 


Alll Saints Church, Episcopal, Great Neck, Long Island, 










Jane Reed Dwight Memorial Organ, installed by the 
The Hall Organ Company, West Haven, Conn. 
Mr. Hugh McAmis, Organist. 











H. LeRoy Baumgartner, School of Music, Yale 
University, who prepared the specifications for 
the Jane Reed Dwight Memorial Organ and specified Liberty Cathedral 
Chimes and Liberty Harp, Celeste, by the Kohler-Liebich Company. 





are so intimately associated with the high points of 
human experience, are so capable of varied inter- 
pretation and emotional coloring and evoke so sure 
and personal a response in the hearts of auditors 
they are more and more considered necessary to 
the complete effectiveness of the modern organ. 


Write for interesting booklet “Tones That Satisfy”, 
describing the tonal perfection of Liberty Organ Per- 
cussions giving full details of the remarkable new 
Liberty Temple Harp and tracing the development of 
organ music, Percussions especially, from early times. 


Easily installed in any organ, new or old. Consult 
your organ builder. 


THE KOHLER-LIEBICH COMPANY 
3569 Lincoln Avenue coe Chicago, Illinois 


ORGAN 
PERCUSSIONS 


( ... add “soul” ) 


to your organ 


THE “GIFT PERFECT’ WHEN ADDED TO YGUR ORGAN AS A MEMORIAL OR THANKOFFERING 





FREDERICK M. SMITH 
A.A.G. 6. 


WHITE INSTITUE OF ORGAN 


new S TRAN D york 
CITY 
INSTRUCTOR 





PAUL E. GROSH 


ORGAN — 
Grove City (Pa.) College 


CARL McKINLEY 


New England Conservatory 


PIANO 
BOSTON 






















F- AULBACH 








201 S. ASHLAND AVE. 
Monroe 1211 
CHICAGO 








KINDER 


PHILADELPHIA 


Claude L. Murphree 


University of Florida 
GAINESVILLE FLORIDA 











George B. Kemp, Jr. 








ORGANIST 


25 Johnson Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ARCHER LAMBUTH 


OrGANIST CENTRAL CHURCH 
OrcHESTRA HALL, CHICAGO 


CHARLES H. DEMOREST 


A. A. G. 0. 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


Chicago Musical College 
64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 














G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 





Organist - Choirmaster 
SAINT JAMES’ CHURCH 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
NEW YORK 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy-Choir Training 








Hugo Goodwin 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 
GRINNELL, IOWA 


ALLEN W. BOGEN 
RECITALS 


asta 

en urch of Christ, Scienti 

Chicago Mendelssohn lub — 
5429 Harper Avenue 
Phone: Dorchester 1913 
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REUTER WORK FOR NEWARK 





Kansas Firm to Install Three-Manual 
in Memorial Presbyterian. 


To replace the present organ, which 
has served the congregation for fifty 
years, the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church at South Orange avenue and 
South Seventh street, Newark, N. J., 
is to have a new three-manual organ. 
The contract has been placed with the 
Reuter Organ Company of Lawrence, 
Kan. The organist of the church is 
Mrs. Vernon Maltby. The specifica- 
tions were prepared by Herbert W. 
Kellner in collaboration with Frederick 
Radcliffe, Eastern representative of 
the Reuter Company. 

The organ is to be known as the 
Weber memorial organ, and its in- 
stallation is planned for Thanksgiving 
Following is the stop specification: 

GREAT. 
First Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Second Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole ad’ Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Chimes, 20 tubes. 

SWELL. 
10. Bourdon, 16 ft., 97 pipes. : 
11. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
12. Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
13. Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
14. Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
15. Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
16. Orchestral Horn, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
17. Flauto Dolce, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
18. Salicet, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
19. Nazard, 2% ft., 61 notes. 
20. Flautino, 2 ft., 61 notes. 
21. Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
22. Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
23. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tremolo. 


Cee ee 


CHOIR. 
24. Contra Gamba, 16 ft., 61 notes. 
25. Diapason, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
26. Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
27. Gamba, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
28. Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
29. Unda Maris, 8 ft., 49 pipes. 
30. Violina, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
31. Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
32. Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremolo. 
PEDAL. 
33. Diapason, 16 ft., 12 pipes. 
34. Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
35. Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
36. Octave, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
37. Cello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
38. Dolce Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 





Help for Choir Directors. 

“The Church Year” is the name of 
a little brochure containing a list of 
selected anthems in accord with the 
theme for the day of the Christian 
Liturgy. It is compiled by Rob Roy 
Peery, a member of the national com- 
mittee on church music of the United 
Lutheran Church of America. The 
publishers (White-Smith Music Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, Mass.) will 
be pleased to send a copy to any choir 
director. 








N. DOERR 


Electric Blowers Installed 
Overhauling, Rebuilding 
Voicing, Tuning and Repairing 
Estimates Furnished on 
New Organs 
2420 West 16th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHONES: Shop, Canal 2218 
Residence, Lawndale 2472 


Frank A. McCarrell 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Pine Street Presbyterian Church 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Recitals and Instruction 
2519 NORTH SECOND STREET 





Mus. B. F. A. G. O. 
SHELDON FOOTE 
Concerts Instruction 
First Methodist Church E! Dorado, Arkansas 











Wn. Ripley Dorr 


WILSHIRE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
LOS ANGELES 





Representing the Hall Organ Company 








FRANCIS SOCIN 


ORGANIST 
Specifications—Consultations 
Representing Geneva Organ Company 
Geneva, Ill. 








Buhl Organ Co., Inc. 


Successors to 


Buhl & Blashfield Organ Co. 


PIPE ORGANS 
1019 Seymour Avenue 
UTICA, N. Y. 


Walter Wild, F.R.C. O. 


Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








George H. Clark 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Grace Episcopal Church 
Oak Park, IIlinois 


RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 














H. WILLIAM 


HAWKE 


Mus. Bac. 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH 
1625 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


ZEUCH 


BOSTON 








HERBERT E. HYDE 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, EVANSTON, ILL. 
Western Representative 
SKINNER ORGAN CO. 

64 B. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicage 











C. Harold Einecke 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 


Park (First) Congregational Church 
4-m Skinner 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











PIETRO 
853 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


James Emory Scheirer 
ORGANIST and DIRECTOR of 
MUSIC 


Salem Reformed Church 
Harrisburg, Penna, 











CHARLES E. CLEMENS 


Mus. Doc. 
Professor Emeritus of Music 
Western Reserve University 


RECITALS and INSTRUCTION 
1719 East 115th Street Cleveland, Ohio 











James Philip Johnston, F.A.6.0, 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Dr. RAY HASTINGS 
Concert Organist 
Philharmonic Auditorium 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











A. LESLIE JACOBS 


ORGANIST and DIRECTOR 
of MUSIC 


Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 








Henry A. Ditzel 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
First Lutheran Church 
Dayton, Ohio 











Ralph A. Harris 


B.A., A. A. G.O, 


Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


157 St. Paul’s Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Palmer Christian 


ORGANIST 


University School of Music 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 











RUSSELL HANCOCK MILES 
B. Mus. 


Assistant Professor, Organ and Theory 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Urbana 


Organist and Director, Emmanuel Epis- 
copal Church, Champaign, Illinois 


RECITALS 











AUGUST A. KLANN 


Manufacturers of 


All Kinds of Electro-Magnets for Organs, Etc. 











KEY 
COUPLERS 
RELAY 
COUPLERS 
COUPLER 
SWITCHES 
AND ALL 
OTHER 
ELEC- 


TRICAL 
PARTS 








(Park Station) 





The New Swell Shoe in one unit. The Swell Shoe action. 
rite for circular. 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


Ernest Prang Stamm 


CONCERT ORGANIST — INSTRUCTION 
Second Presbyterian Church 
B'nai Bl Temple 
Music Supervisor Beaumont High School 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 








WALTER KELLER 


Mus. D., ¥. A. G. O. 
Director Sherwood Music Schools 
RECITALS, INSTRUCTION 
300 Fine Arts Bldg. CHICAGO 








Harris S. Shaw 


A. A. G. O. 
Piano, Organ and Coaching 


(Head of Piano and Organ, University 
of New Hampshire) 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


JOHN HARMS 


A.A.G.0. 
St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. 











J. Warren Andrews 


Ten Lesson Course in Organ 
Recitals, Etc. 


4 West Seventy-Sizth Street, New York City 


ALBAN W. COOPER 
ORGANIST—DIRECTOR 


Trinity Episcopal Church 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
P. O. Box 107 


RECITALS INSTRUCTION 

















SIBLEY G. 


PEASE 


Official Organist Elks Temple 
Organist-Choirmaster St. James’ 
Episcopal Church. 

Res. 322 South Mansfield Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








Guy C. Filkins 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Central Methodist Church 
Detroit, Mich. 
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NEWS-NOTES FROM ST. LOUIS 


BY DR. PERCY B. EVERSDEN. 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13.—Professor 
Charles H. Schulte, for thirty-eight 
years organist of St. Augustine's 
Church, succumbed to an attack of 
apoplexy superinduced by the heated 
spell. Mr. Schulte was one of the vet- 
eran organists of St. Louis. Born in 
Westphalia, Germany, where he re- 
ceived his education, he came to St. 
Augustine’s nearly forty years ago, 
when his uncle, the late Rev. Henry A. 
Huckenstein, was pastor. For the last 
twenty-five years he had also taught in 
the parochial school. 


Daniel R. Philippi of Christ Church 
Cathedral is on an extended Western 
trip. William John Hall of the Church 
of the Messiah is enjoying sea breezes 
off the coast of Maine. Miss Louise 
Titcomb of the Church of the Holy 
Communion is renewing friendships in 
Paris, and Arthur Leiber of the Second 
Baptist and United Hebrew Temple is 
basking in the climes of sunny Califor- 
nia, in which state also Hugo Hagen 
of St. Peter’s Evangelical Church is 
visiting his mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Kilgen, Sr., 
with Mr. Hagen and Mrs. Lochmiller, 
were the representativees from the 
St. Louis chapter, N. A. O., at the 
convention in Los Angeles, while 
Alfred L. Booth, dean of the Missouri 
chapter, A. G. O., represe nted_ that 
body at the Guild convention in Phila- 
delphia. 

Several of our local organists are 
looking forward to the fall work with 
new organs on which to display their 
ability. Miss Catherine Carmichael 
can hardly wait until she gets to her 
new four-manual Kilgen at the Third 
Baptist Church; Mrs. Neal of Central 
Presbyterian will also have a new organ 
on which to display her ability; Eighth 
Church of Christ, Scientist, will have a 
new organist as well as a new Moller 
organ for Thanksgiving, and Miss 
Kuehn is expecting to do big things 
with her three-manual Kilgen at Faith 
Lutheran. 

C. H. Walker, former organist and 
choir director at Zion Lutheran Church, 
Pembroke, Ont., is to be organist and 
director at Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Woodstock, Ont. Mr. Walker has had 
wide experience and is a graduate of 
Victoria Musical College, England. 
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Percy B. Eversden 


A., Mus. Doc. 
Recitals — Instruction 


4752 Lewis Place, St. Louis, Mo. 








Louise Carol Titcomb 


F. A. G. O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Church of the Holy Communion 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 








HAROLD TOWER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








Wilbur H. Rowand 


A. A.G. O. 
SHORTER COLLEGE 


Rome, Georgia 








Paul Allen Beymer 
ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
The Temple 
CLEVELAND 











F. W. RIESBERG, 4.4.6.0. 


Organist Calvary Baptist Church, 

New York, Head Piano Dep’t, N. Y. 

School of Music and Arts. With the 
MUSICAL COURIER 

113 W. 57th St. Tel. Circle 4500 








Edward G. Mead 


. Mus. Bac., F.A 
HEAD “" ORGAN AND” “THEORY 
School of Fine Arts, Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
RECITALS 
Candidates prepared for A. G. O. 
Exams. by correspondence. 








Helen W. Ross 


4555 48th St., 
Woodside, L. I., N. Y. 








Dance of the Gulls 


(Minuet) 
for Organ (new), By 


Lily Wadhams Moline 


Published by Clayton F. Summy Co. 








of sound under all conditions. 


satisfactior. and endurance. 


Write for new catalogue. 





Perfectly Balanced Organ Blower 





The SIMPLEX ORGAN BLOWER is a perfectly balanced 
equipment, operating with the least of friction and minimum 


Of all-steel, rigid construction, and in every detail built for 


B. F. BLOWER CO, Inc. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 





“Per Aures ad Animam” 


ORGANS 


Beauty of Tone 
Matched by 


Excellence of Construction 


ECURE the result of 

many years of experi- 
ence in aii that is practical 
and beautiful in organ 
building. 


Main Office and Factories 
WARSAW, N. Y. 








We can furnish you with every- 
thing from a leather nut to a 
complete Pipe Organ 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 
540-550 East Second Street 
ERIE, PENNA. 











CONSOLES PIPES CHESTS 


LURST & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


ORGAN SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS 


32nd ST. HAZEL TO POPLAR 
ERIE, PA. 
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Relation of Organ 
Music to Acoustics 
of an Auditorium 





[The following is an abstract of a paper 
presented by a noted consulting engineer 
of New York City at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Organ- 
ists in Los Angeles, Cal. ] 


By CLIFFORD M. SWAN 

For many years there has been a 
widespread difference of opinion among 
musicians, organ builders, architects 
and physicists as to the proper design 
and construction of an auditorium for 
satisfactory hearing. Much of. this 
disagreement arises from the differing 
emphasis laid on the various factors 
involved, each man naturally insisting 
on the paramount importance of his 
own particular interest, without per- 
haps stopping to consider the other 
fellow’s point of view, or realizing the 
frequent necessity of compromise in 
this as in most practical things in life. 
No one can deny the right of all of 
these individuals to have, each man, 
his own particular standard of taste 
according to his profession and train- 
ing, but when the requirements con- 
flict, as is unhappily only too often the 
case, the only sensible thing is to get 
together and try to work out a prac- 
tical solution which, while perhaps not 
wholly ideal to all, will not do serious 
violence to the ideals of any. It is 
the purpose of this paper to try to 
point out some of the requirements of 
the situation and to indicate the neces- 
sary lines of co-operation. 


First of all, it should be realized that 
in any room whose interior surfaces 
are finished in hard sound-reflecting 
materials there is a large amount of 
reverberation or persistence of sound 
after the source itself has ceased to 
emit energy. Suppose, for instance, 
that a single note is sounded on the 
organ, and the key then released. The 
train of sound waves thus set up will 
be reflected back and forth several 
hundred time; from surface to surface 
until it is coinpletely absorbed. Since 
this absorption process takes place in 
the main onlv at the reflecting surfaces 
and since it takes the sound a percepti- 
ble time to travel from one reflection 
to another, it is evident that the less 
the amount absorbed at each surface 
and the greeter the distance between 
such surfaces, the longer time it will 
take for the sound to die away. Hence 
the harder and more reflecting the 
exposed surfaces and the greater the 
size of the room and the louder the 
initial sound, the longer will be the 
period of reverberation or persistence 
of sound. This may, and does in most 
instances, amount to several seconds 
of time. 

If, now, during the period in which 
the first sound is decaying, another key 
is depressed on the organ and then 
released, the second sound will over- 
lap the first and both will be heard 
simultaneously in the room. If a num- 
ber of notes are played in rapid suc- 
cession during the time the first sound 
is decaying, and since each of these 
subsequent sounds has its own period 
of persistenc2 as well as the first, the 
result will be that all will overlap and 
be heard together in varying ratios of 
loudness according to the time elapsed 
after the production of the various 
components. For instance, a_ rapid 
arpeggio this played will stand forth 
as a full-sounding chord. Hence, if the 
room is very reverberant rapid scales 
or running passages will not be clear- 
cut, but will be badly smeared, the 
more so the faster the passage and the 
greater the number of organ stops 
used. The «ar is fairly tolerant to a 
limited amonnt of blurring, but if the 
auditorium is large and bare, the effect 
and quality of brilliant passages in 
quick tempo is well-nigh ruined. 

This effect is sometimes  over- 
shadowed or lost in the mind both of 
organist and organ builder by the in- 
terest created by another effect of 
reverberation, which is to produce 
greater loudness. Evidently the piling 
up of sound energy by the overlapping 
of successive sounds causes an actual 
increase in the energy density, with 
the result that the ear is impressed 


with the amount of sound (or shall we 
not rather say noise) which it is hear- 
ing and the mind revels in delight at 
the apparently marvelous volume of 
the instrument. Indeed, a single dia- 
pason stop when played in a reverber- 
ant room may well have the apparent 
volume of several such stops in a less 
reverberant space. A small reed organ 
will often produce the effect of a large 
pipe organ in an empty and unfur- 
nished church. 

Now it may well be debatable in the 
mind of the organist whether the dis- 
advantage of blurring offsets the bril- 
liance and loudness, but in the matter 
of spoken words there cannot be two 
opinions. Excessive reverberation is 
fatal to the intelligent understanding 
of speech; therefore, in a building such 
as a church, where the sermon must be 
heard with ease, the period of reverber- 
ation must be advanced to a degree 
sufficient to permit comfortable hear- 
ing. 

To accomplish such reduction it is 
obviously necessary in a room of fixed 
size only to decrease the number of 
sound reflections by increasing the 
amount of energy absorbed at each re- 
flection. The presence of an audience 
accomplishes this in a large measure, 
since clothing is very absorptive. The 
acoustics of an auditorium may vary 
widely between its empty and _ filled 
condition—so much so that it is better 
and more positive to adjust the absorp- 
tion by some permanent treatment 
than to depend on the number in 
attendance. It is to be noted in this 
connection that when a room has once 
been properly adjusted by such treat- 
ment, a variation in the number of 
persons is of comparatively little 
effect. Such permanent adjustment 
may take the form of heavy draperies, 
carpets and upholstered furniture, or 
it may be brought about by the cover- 
ing of some portion of the walls or ceil- 
ing with absorbent building materials 
such as acoustical tile or plaster or a 
spongy fibreboard or felt. 

This brings us to what is probably 
the chief bone of contention between 
organists and organ builders on the 
one hand and acoustical engineers on 
the other—the use or misuse of such 
absorbers. Let us look for a moment 
at the viewpoint of the latter. The 
engineer is asked to produce an auditor- 
ium which shall be as nearly perfect as 
possible for hearing of all types of 
sound. Usually this means the hearing 
of speech as well as of music, both 
instrumental and vocal, and in modern 
days also the reproduction of these by 
amplifying devices. 

Now the acoustical requirements for 
these various types of sources differ 
considerably. In listening to speech, 
for instance, the ear is far less tolerant 
of the slurring over of two or more 
successive sounds. Each syllable must 
be sharp and distinct in order to be 
easily caught. This means a_ short 
period of reverberation, much less 
than is required or desirable for music. 
Ideal conditions for speaking there- 
fore require more rapid absorption of 
sound in an auditorium than do those 
for music. Again, if reproducing 
devices such as “talkies” are used, the 
initial loudness is so great that the 
reverberation is increased and the audi- 
torium requires even more absorption 
than for natural speech. Even in the 
realm of music there are varying 
degrees of toleration, vocal music re- 
auiring greater reduction in reverbera- 
tion than instrumental. Indeed, of all 
varieties of sound the organ can prob- 
ably stand more reverberation than any 
other. 


What, then, is to be done in the 
average church where the preaching 
and the singing of the choir must also 
be considered? Obviously a compro- 
mise must be effected among the three 
different requirements and an amount 
of absorptive treatment introduced 
which will produce a mean condition. 
The minister must understand that con- 
ditions- may be a little “bright” for 
ideal speaking conditions, but that he 
is sacrificing something for the sake 
of the music. The organist and choir- 
master, on the other hand, must appre- 
ciate that while they might prefer more 
brilliancy to their music, they are yield- 
ing something to the demands for 
better speaking conditions and. further- 
more, that they are not so badly off as 





they may think because they are get- 
ting greater clarity of sound even if at 
the expense of intensity. 

The engineer, then, should not be 
blamed for trying to do his best for 
all concerned; but it is manifestly in- 
cumbent upon him if he is to do that 
best that he shall likewise preserve 
with the others an unbiased attitude 
and an understanding of the differing 
tastes and standards of judgment. Of 
course, in the last analysis, this means 
an appeal to the criterion of what in 
the long run meets the approval of 
public opinion, and such a standard of 
“optimum reverberation” is what is 
generally used as a basis for adjust- 
ment by the engineer. 

Even so, the task of producing an 
acceptable condition is not as simple 
as it might appear. Not only must the 
engineer be a man of wide experience 
in various classes and uses of audi- 
toriums and in knowledge of what the 
public wants, but he must have musical 
understanding and sympathy. He 
must recognize the factors that enter 
into musical quality and select his ab- 
sorptive materials with due care as to 
their varying efficiency at different 
pitches, and study carefully their 
location and distribution to produce 
the best effects. 

Matters such as the absorption 
characteristics of corrective materials 
and the extent to which they should 
be used are too technical to present 
here, but something should be said re- 
garding their location if only to cor- 
rect popular misconceptions. The 
proper place for absorption is in the 
upper part of the auditorium and on 
those surfaces most distant both from 
audience and the source of sound. 
Surfaces immediately surrounding the 
source should be good reflectors in 
order to act as a sounding-board and 
project the sound into the auditorium. 
Absorbent materials near the source 
destroy both quality and carrying 
power. 

Perhaps the most common error in 
the popular mind is with regard to 
curved sounding-boards. Such reflect- 
ors, whether they be the parabolic 
shell of a band-stand or a pulpit or an 
orchestral stage, are always bad on 
account of the focusing effects which 
they produce. This action, which is 
similar to that of concave mirrors for 
light, causes concentration of sound in 
certain definite parts of the audience, 
with results that are both curious and 
distressing. As far as possible reflect- 
ing surfaces should be flat, and when 
architectural considerations do not 
permit this, the degree of curvature 
must be established with exceeding 
care by a competent authority. 

The location of the organ and its 
grilles is an important matter which 
often seems to get little attention. Un- 
doubtedly, from architectural, liturgi- 
cal and acoustical considerations, the 
proper place in a church is in the rear 
gallery, with the choir in the same 
location, if possible). The common 
practice of dividing the organ and 
placing it on either side of the chancel 
is not good acoustically, whatever else 
may be said for it. Especially is this 
the case when the grilles open only 
into the chancel and not into the nave 
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as well. Many organs are not heard 
well in the body of the church for this 
one reason, the fault not being due to 
excessive absorption in the church, but 
to projection of the sound in the wrong 
direction or the swallowing of most of 
it in the organ chamber. 

Furthermore, the organ builder 
should insist on having ample cham- 
ber space and should exercise care in 
the arrangement of the pipes so that 
the maximum amount of sound will 
pass through the grilles. The writer 
has seen organs in which the swell-box 
was completely buried behind a mass 
of pipes in the farthest corner of the 
organ chamber, and with horizontal 
louvres opening at such an angle as 
to throw the sound into the bottom of 
the chamber, whence it had small 
chance of escape. And then complaint 
was made that the swell organ could 
not be heard! It might quite as well 
have been omitted altogether or placed 
in some other building for all the good 
it did. 

We have pointed out some of the 
problems that confront the architect, 
the organ builder and the acoustical 
engineer, and the necessity of their 
working in harmony and co-operation 
to produce the best results. It is 
equally important that the organist 
shall ally himself with them, bringing 
to the problem the benefits of his 
musical knowledge and experience, but 
with an open mind to the difficulties 
which must be solved and a willingness 
to make concessions in his turn, if 
necessary, to accomplish the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 

One of the things in which he should 
be particularly careful is in the specifi- 
cations for the organ. Bearing in mind 
the necessity for absorption in the 
auditorium for the lessening of rever- 
beration, particularly in the matter of 
speech, he should inform himself from 
the architect and engineer as to what 
is needed in this direction and then 
insist on having enough organ to com- 
pensate for any loss of volume which 
the absorption may occasion. He 
should study the location and size of 
organ chamber and grilles and the 
interior arrangement, and be ready 
with helpful criticism and advice, all in 
the spirit of friendly co-operation. His 
point of view is as necessary and justi- 
fiable as that of any of the others in- 
volved and all that is needed to pro- 
duce good musical conditions in any 
auditorium is more getting together 
and getting acquainted among all the 
parties involved, with free and frank 
discussion of mutual problems and a 
concerted agreement as to the plans 
and specifications to be adopted to 
produce the desired results. 
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Musical History 
Made by the “Boys” 
of the Chapel Royal 


By HERBERT WESTERBY, Mus. B., London, 
F.R. C. O. 


It was a beautiful Whitsunday morn- 
ing as I walked from the quiet quad- 
rangle of St. James’ Palace across 
St. James’ Park, a typical English 
park, toward Buckingham Palace. The 
organist of St. James’ (the Chapel 
Royal) was on duty at Buckingham 
Palace with his choir boys and I hoped 
to meet him. A huge Whitsunday 
crowd had gathered to see the changing 
of the guard and thronged the palace 
gates. In one corner within the 
quadrangle band-stands were being 
arranged, while the full band of 
the Coldstream Guards could be 
heard approaching from the other 
side playing one of those rhythmical 
music hall tunes like “It’s a Long, 
Long Way to Tipperary,” to which the 
British Tommy seems so partial. 

Arrived within the palace gates the 
ceremony of changing the guard began, 
to the accompaniment of a selection 
by a band. Handel’s stately and sim- 
ple march from “Scipio” opened the 
program, followed by a Wagner selec- 
ion from “Lohengrin,” and the sten- 
torian trombone solo from the intro- 
duction to the third act was _ not 
inappropriately accompanied by the 
equally stentorian words of command 
“form fours,” “quick march.” 


The clanging of chimes from a hun- 

dred steeples reminded me, however, 
of the approach of 1l a.m. Returning 
to St. James’ Palace I was placed, on 
entering the church, in a longitudinal 
pew opposite the organ. Gentlemen 
were in the back row, ladies in front. 
One was attracted by the inscription 
on the recently restored organ in the 
elevated recess opposite. Our thoughts 
are, however, still more claimed by the 
historic associations of this small 
oblong Chapel Royal, where chaste 
dignity and simplicity reign, both in 
general appearance and decoration, A 
plain crimson reredos, with a huge 
circular gold plate surmounted by a 
gilt cross is placed above the altar. 
peat tae is the fine ceiling painted by 
Holbein in 1540, while on a level with 
the somewhat small organ loft placed 
in a recess, and opposite the altar, is 
the royal pew. In earlier times the 
organ was in an overhanging position 
close to the altar. 

All the kings of England from 
Henry VJII. onward had lived in the 
adjoining palace and attended services 
in this royal chapel. Here it was that 
Charles I. attended service before he 
walked through the park to his execu- 
tion, and from the palace James II. 
started when he fled the country and 
dropped the great seal in the Thames. 
These are tragic memories, but “peace 
hath her victories no less renowned 
than war,” and our reveries are dis- 
turbed, with a sigh of relief, by the 
entry of ten “children” of the Chapel 
Royal with the “gentlemen” clad in 
scarlet adorned with heavy gold braid. 
Fresh-cheeked boys these (no powder 
there!)—and yet, from the ranks of 
these boys of the chapel, in times past, 
have sprung the most eminent English 
church composers. In the time of 
Purcell the choir proved indeed to be 
a nest of singing birds—this about and 
before the time when Purcell and his 
younger brother, Daniel, as well as his 
uncle, Thomas Purcell, and his father, 
Henry (senior), were all members. 

But we are digressing. Before the 
entry of the choir boys rich harmonies 
had come from the distance set to the 
words from the Old Sarum Primer of 
1558: 

“God be in my head 

And in my understanding”’ 
in five verses—the third being 

“God be in my mouth 

And in my speaking.” 

The singing of the setting of the 
responses by Tallis, a former organist 
of the chapel, and that critical test of 
all choirs. the chanting of the Psalm, 
revealed fine quality and perfectly bal- 
anced voices. The smallness of the 
chapel and the deliberate pace made it 
a pleasure to listen. Not a single 
syllable was lost and every word was 
beautifully distinct. How different 


from the non-intelligible “choral 
steeplechase” style that one hears, all 
too frequently, where the one aim is, 
apparently, to get to the end of the 
service as quickly as possible—no 
matter how! One feels sometimes a 
sympathy with the Puritans when they 
declared “we allow not the tossing - 
Psalms.” This breathless “tossing” 
avoid the slightest break or loss of 
time, as bad and as inartistic as possi- 
ble from an elocutionary point of view, 
still survives in some churches. 

The Te Deum and Jubilate proved 
to be the inspired setting by Stanford 
in B flat. Stanford always showed the 
hand of a great master when he got a 
fine theme ready to hand. As a con- 
trast the anthem was by Palestrina, 
“With Other Tongues Spake the 
Apostles,” finely sung unaccompanied, 
but, like the usual music of the purely 
polyphonic period, expressive of 
nothing, masterly in its own way, a 
technical masterpiece in fact, but un- 
inspired. 

The first portion of the communion 
setting (also by Stanford) in the 
Credo practically closed the musical 
part of this omtyng service. 


The Chapel Royal has been of such 
real importance in the history of music 
that we might look back to the time 
following its founding by Henry VIIL, 
when there were as many as thirty- 
two “gentlemen’ ‘that is, lay choral 
clerks of the che these 
were later reduced to nine and appar- 
ently now to six in number. 

The chapel was not used regularly 
for daily service until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century and it was dis- 
continued toward its close. The refer- 
ences in the diaries of Pepys and 
Evelyn at an earlier period must refer 
to the Chapel Royal at Whitehall. An 
order from the lord chamberlain for 
the 11 o’clock service on Sunday is 
necessary for admittance. 

The first “permanent” organist was 
Dr. Tye (1562), of whom Samuel 
Rowley, the dramatist, wrote in 1605: 
England one doctor hath 

For musicke—art—and that is Doc- 

tor Tye 
Admired for skill in musicke’s har- 
mony. 

Dr. Tye had come from Kings Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he had been a 
chorister and also a singing man or 
‘Yay clerk.” It was the custom in that 
period to take in turn the duty of 
the organist among those members of 
the choir who could play. Some theory 
was necessary and ability to play the 
simple plainsong chants—the “Chap- 
lenes and Clerkes of the Chappelle” to 
be “shewing in descant, clear-voyced, 
well-relished and pronouncynge, elo- 
quent in reading” and also “suffytente 
in organes playing.” At that time we 
must remember the power of impress- 
ing choir boys with “good brestes” for 
the Royal Chapel and St. Paul’s exist- 
ed and that all church music up to 1547 
was sung to Latin words. 

Dr. Tye’s claim to fame seems now 
to rest on his restoration of church 
music after the dissolution of the 
ancient schools of music—the monas- 
teries—and for his attempted metrical 
version of the Acts of the Apostles in 
English and excellent musical settings 
of the verses of fourteen chapters in 
anthem form, which have furnished 
material for several of our Psalm and 
hymn-tunes. The edition describes 
them as being set “wyth notes to eche 
chapter, to sing, and also to play upon 
the lute, very necessary for students 
after their studye, to fyle their wyttes.” 

Tye was music master to Henry 
VIII.’s family. He must have been 
on familiar terms with his son, 
Edward VI., with his daughters, the 
princesses, afterward Queens Mary 
and Elizabeth—Elizabeth, as Camden 
puts it, “being able to sing and play 
on the lute prettily and sweetly.” 
Like the traditional parson’s daughter. 
she thought it became her to interfere. 
One day she had the assurance to send 
a message to Dr. Tye at the chapel to 
say that he was “playing out of tune” 
—this meant, if anything at all, that 
the organ was out of tune—“where- 
upon,” as Anthony Wood relates, “he 
sent word that her ears were out of 
tune.” History does not record the 
sequel. 

It is noteworthy, however, that, in 
the second year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, Dr. Tye on taking holy orders 





was promoted to the richest living in 
England. 


Thomas Tallis, previously organist 
of Waltham Abbey, became one of the 
“gentlemen’’* in 1540, and was one of 
those who took his turn with Tye as 
organist at the chapel. His reputation 
rests on his “Song of Forty Parts” and 
his setting of the church responses 
with the plainsong melody mainly in 
the tenor part. 

Queen Elizabeth, though brought up 
with a hatred of papacy, like her father, 
Henry VIII., was yet a great encour- 
ager of musical art within the church. 
On the Chapel Royal, the home of the 
best musical talent in the country, she 
spent the then large sum of £1,576 
annually. As one of the gentlemen of 
the Chapel Royal Tallis had to “wait 
on” the queen at her residence, and it 
was when she was at her palace at 
Greenwich in 1585 that Tallis died and 
was buried at the St. Alfege Church, 
Greenwich, in which a symbol of re- 
membrance was recently unveiled by 
Stanley Roper, Mus. B., the present 
organist of the chapel. His epitaph at 
Greenwich related that 
“He served long tyme in chappel with 

grete prayse 

Fower sovereygnes reignes (a thing 

not often seene) 

I mean King Henry and Prynce 

Edward’s dayes, 
Queen Marie, and Elizabeth our 
Queen.” 

The composer Richard Farrant (died 
1580) was one of the gentlemen of the 
chapel and for part of his time master 
of the children of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, where, in 1569, he acted as 
“scholemr. to the children of Wyndsor 
by way of and for presenting a 
playe before Her Highness this Christ- 
masse upon S. John’s day night laste 
paste (past).” 

It was the fashion of the English 
court as with that of the French Louis 
XIV. and other monarchs to provide 
dramatic entertainment for guests and 
on special occasions in the form of 
masques (and in France ballets) and 
in these the gentlemen and children of 
the chapel took part. A predecessor of 
Farrant, Richard Edwards (in 1561), 
formed regular companies of players 
from the choristers of both the chapel 
and St. Paul's Cathedral. Edwards was 
then famed as a dramatist—now he is 
known as the composer of the madri- 
gal “In Going to My Lonely Bed.” 


Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603) in her 
love for music allowed that the service 
be sung “not only with organs, but 
also with the reenforcement of cornets 
and sackbuts at festivals” and ordered 
“the assignments of living, as hereto- 
fore hath been appointed, to the use of 
singing or musick in the church to 
remain. ” This w as a precaution against 
any “anti-popery” movement that 
would arise following after her Catholic 
sister Mary’s reign, which, notwith- 
standing, did arise later in the demand 
for the putting down of “piping with 
organs, singing, ringing and trowling 
of Psalms from one side of the choir 
to the other.” Collections of metrical 
Psalms began to appear at this time, 
but it may be expected that in the 
Chapel Royal the usual service was 
preserved. 

Thomas Sternhold, “Grome of ye 
Kynges Majesties Robes,’ had put 
some of the Psalms into metre. They 
were published about 1549, and the 
complete version with Psalm-tunes 
appeared in 1556, during Mary’s reign, 
at Geneva, to which place organists 
and singing men from the Royal Chapel 
and cathedrals had fled. With the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth in 1560 
other metrical Psalters appeared, in- 
cluding that with settings (with 
melodies in the tenor) by William 
Damon in 1579, “one of her majesty’s 
musicians” and organist at the Chapel 
Royal during Elizabeth's reign. 

Burney quaintly remarks that “in 
the reign of Queen Mary all the 
Protestants, except those who courted 
martyrdom, sang Psalms sotto voce, but, 
after the accession of Queen —- 
like orgies they were roared aloud i 


*In a list of the musical establish- 
ment at the chapel during Edward VI.'s 
reign we find the names of Richard 
Farrant and Thomas Tallis among those 
of the thirty-two ‘“‘gentlemen” as being 
paid seven pence a day. 


almost every street, as well as church 
throughout the kingdom. 

These were the conditions at this 
period during which the “children of 
the chapel” did duty. The first record 
of the children is contained in the 
“Liber Niger Domus Regis,” a manu- 
script of the time of Edward IV. Ten 
in number (originally eight) they had 
a “master of songe” as teacher and 
they were kept, boarded and educated 
at the palace. Later they resided with 
their “master,” wherever he stayed, 
whether it happened to be West- 
minster, the Strand, Chelsea or Pimlico. 
Their dress for attendance at the chapel 
includes a college cap, lace ruffles, 
scarlet breeches and black stockings, 
besides the scarlet coat embroidered 
with rich gold bands. The surplice is 
not now worn. The master of the 
children has been usually appointed 
from among the ‘ ‘gentlemen.” 

The first master “known to fame” 
was Captain Henry Cooke, who, like 
others, was educated at the chapel 
itself. During the rebellion he joined 
the royalists and, securing a captain’s 
commission, was rewarded by Charles 
II. with the post of “master of songe” 
in 1661. As such he was the master 
of Pelham Humphries and Blow—both 
becoming masters subsequently from 
1672 and 1674 respectively. Others 
were distinguished: Dr. Croft, 1708; 
Dr. Nares, 1757; Dr. Ayrton, 1781; the 
Rev. T. Helmore, 1846-1886 

The first organists of the chapel 
(usually selected from the gentlemen) 
were Dr. Tye (as mentioned), then 
Blitheman, the master of Dr. Bull; 
Thomas Tallis and William Byrde 
(1538-1623). The two latter were 
quoted in an article on Tallis in Grove 
as “Anglis Serenissimae Reginae 
Majestati a Sacello Generosis et Or- 
ganistis.’ They were granted by 
Queen Elizabeth an extraordinary mo- 
nopoly of all music publishing at that 
time. 

Blitheman (1535-1591) is best known 
as a composer for the organ. He was 
probably also one of the “children” 
about 1547. Later he was organist at 
the chapel (from 1585), having very 
likely shared the duty with Byrd. His 
reputation as an organist was cele- 
brated in his epitaph as one 
“Whom all took great delight to hear 
Him on the organ play; 

Whose passing skill in musicke’s art 
A scholar left behind 
John Bull by name. 

Leaving out the usual monk organ- 
ist who was skilled only in plainsong, 
Blitheman may be said to be the 
“father of the modern organist.” 

{To be continued.] 
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Catholic Church 
Music; Hints for 
Those in Charge 





By ARTHUR C. BECKER 


After a lapse of several months this 
department is in receipt of some very 
interesting new publications for the 
Catholic service. A Cantate Domino 
by Giulia Recli, published by Schir- 
mer, is one of the most interesting 
motets of the larger kind the writer 
has seen for some time. It opens with 
a broad theme in the alto and tenor 
and is then taken up by the soprano 
and finally by the bass, all in imita- 
tion. The whole structure is triumphal 
in character, as the words would imply, 
and builds up one climax on top of 
the other. For a festive occasion the 
writer knows of nothing better to give 
a spirit of joy and pomp than this 
number. 


A series of lovely English numbers 
received from the McLaughlin & Reilly 
Company will prove a welcome addi- 
tion to the Eiigiish solos given in one 
of the issues of The Diapason. The 
list consists of the following: 

“Jesus, the All Beautiful,’ SA, the 
Rev. J. F. O’Connor, S. J. 

“Only a Veil,’ solo or unison, the 
Rev. J. A. Walsh. 

“Hail, Virgin, Dearest Mary,” SA, 
F. J. McDonough. 

“Ave Maria,” SA, F. J. McDonough. 

“Good Night, Sweet Jesus,” solo and 
chorus, Father Curry. 

“Mother of Christ,” unison chorus, 
Sisters of Notre Dame. 

“Six Hymns to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment,” specially adapted for holy hour, 
can be used either in unison or in parts. 
They are: 

“Ave Verum,” Sisters of Mercy. 

“Adoro Te,” harmonized by 
Rev. Leo Manzetti. 

“Adoro Te, of Panis Coelice,” from 
Louvain. 

“QO Bread of 
Hymnal. 

“In Gethsemane,” Sisters of Mercy. 

“Hail, Thou Living Bread,” Sisters 
of Mercy. 


the 


Heaven,” Roman 


“Seven Hymns to the Sacred Heart” 
can also be surg in unison or in parts: 


“O Sacred Heart, with Burning 
Love,” Sisters of Mercy. 

“Hear the Heart of Jesus Plead- 
ing,” Sisters of Mercy. 

“Cor Jesu  Victima,”’ Sisters of 
Mercy. 


“OQ Sacred Heart, O Blissful Light 
of Heaven,” Sisters of Mercy. 

“Jesus, Keep Me Close to Thee,” 
Sisters of Mercy. 

“T Rise from Dreams,” E. V. Mehul. 

“To the Sacred Heart of Jesus Plead- 
ing,” Sisters of Mercy. 

While some of the hymns are from 
well-known hymnals, it is not neces- 
sary to purchase an entire hymnal in 
order to be able to use one or two 
numbers from it. These collections 
are in octavo form and inexpensive. 

As to “Responsoria for Holy Week,” 
by Leo P. Manzetti, I can do no bet- 
ter than to give the review of Musica 
Sacra of Milan on this important com- 
position from the pen of the gifted 
Father Manzetti: ‘The Responsoria 
of Monsignor Manzetti are very well 
done, in the true style of ancient 
polyphony, with the purity and dignity 
of the same and with the savor—ob- 
tained without plagiarism—of those of 


Ingegneri. Of easy execution, re- 
ligious and solemn effect.” 
Then there is a beautiful “Tota 


Pulchra” by Perosi, arranged by Man- 
zetti and published by McLaughlin & 
Reilly. This motet should be in the 
library of every choir because of its 
sheer beauty and the richness of the 
harmony. To those choirs accus- 
tomed to polyphonic compositions this 
motet should not prove difficult. 


A series of two-part motets, also by 
Father Manzetti, published by Mc- 
Laughlin & Reilly, is well worth the 
serious attention of every choirmaster. 
They are the following: “O Salutaris, 
“Ego Sum Panis,’ “Ecce Sacerdos 
Magnus,” “O Cor Jesu,” “Adeste 
Fideles” and the Magnificat and Bene- 
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dictus with the chant and falsobordone 
setting, for three voices. 


A “Mass in Honor of Sancta Clarade 
Assisi,” by F. Brueschweiler, published 
by himself at 7738 Walnut drive, Los 
Angeles, Cal., should prove very inter- 
esting to the fairly experienced choir. 
It is written for four mixed voices, but 
can be sung effectively by soprano and 
alto or tenor and bass. The sanctus in 
particular is beautiful and a careful 
perusal of this mass will repay the 
choirmaster looking for interesting 
material. 

“Accompaniment to Responses for 
High Mass, Requiem Mass and Bene- 
diction,” by Paul Tonner, is published 
by McLaughlin & Reilly. This publi- 
cation is intended for pupils unacquaint- 
ed with the Catholic service who desire 
to become familiar with the various 
responses, and passages which are 
found to be most mystifying at first. 
The accompaniment to the responses 
in various keys will help organists of 
limited ability to support the choir in 
the key the priest has intoned. 
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HELP WANTED. FOR SALE. 

ORGANIST WANTED—LARGE CATH- FOR SALE — THREE-MANUAL 
olic Church in Middle West, with four- Aeolian electric pipe organ, twenty sets 
manual organ, desires organist experi- of pipes, cathedral chimes of twenty 
enced in playing Catholic services and in notes, large harp, ete. Practically new. 
directing boy choir. This is splendid Installed at a reasonable figure. For 
opportunity for organist of unusual specifications, etc., address OCHS 
ability and is one of finest positions of BROTHERS, 440 East 148th street, New 
this sort in the country. Write, giving York City. 
your qualifications. Address J-2, The 
Diapason, FOR SALE—THREE-MANUAL MOD- 

ern electric unit organ, ten sets pipes, 

WANTED — THREE FIRST-CLASS Seventy-five tablets, used eighteen 
outside finishers, experienced on church Months, good condition, $1,250.00. Fol- 
organs. Steady work from our St. Louis lowing sets of 8-ft. pipes cheap, 7-inch 
office. George Kilgen & Son, Inc., 4016 Wind: Oboe, musette, tuba _ mirabilis, 
North Union boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. orchestral oboe. Address J-3, The Diapa- 

son. 

WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE—TWO-MANUAL AEO- 
lian electric pipe organ, fourteen sets 
of pipes, chimes of twenty notes, 

MR. ORGAN MAINTENANCE MAN— wonderful condition. Installed at a bar- 
You have in your district old organs gain. For specifications, etc., address 


which can be reconstructed and modern- 
ized. We will furnish you with actions 
and consoles and instruct you how to do 
it if you will send in your problems. Ad- 
dress Organ Reconstruction Dept., Room 
427, 225 Fifth avenue, New York. [tf.] 











WANTS 


in the 


Organ World 


The classified section of 
The Diapason, containing 
offers of organs for sale, 
openings for men, adver- 
tisements of those seeking 
situations, etc., etc., may be 
found 


ON PAGE 45 OF THIS 
ISSUE 


OCHS BROTHERS, 440 East 148th street, 
New York City. 





FOR SALE—WILL ACCEPT ANY 
reasonable offer for trap unit containing 
bass drum, snare, cymbals, castanets, 
tambourine, wood drum, triangle tympani 
roll, electric action, perfect condition 
William R. Dorr, Palos Verdes Estates, 
Cal. 





FOR SALE—SMALL ELECTRIC AC- 
tion, unit type pipe organ; used a short 
time. One set sixty-one notes kinura 
pipes, one set vox humana pipes, good 
as new. Address James G. Bennett, organ 
builder, 56 Glenmont avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 





FOR SALE — THREE-MANUAL 
large Mason & Hamlin reed organ, front 
and display pipes, etc., one-half horse- 
power A. C. electric blower; perfect con- 
dition. Address OCHS BROTHERS, 440 
East 148th street, New York City. 





FOR SALE—MASON & RISCH REED 
organ. Two manuals and pedal, with 
blower, oak case and pipe front. Splendid 
tone. Reasonable price. Frazee Organ 
Company, 134 Tremont street, Everett, 
Mass. 





FOR SALE — TWO-MANUAL KIM- 
ball organ, electric action, with harp and 
chimes, detached console. Price reason—- 
able. We will install and guarantee this 
organ. Address L. D. Morris Organ Com- 
pany, 833 Sheridan road, Chicago, Ill. 

















THOMAS KELLY 


Practical Organ Bullder 
401 E. Palmer Northway 0263 
Detroit, Mich. 
Organ Alterations and Additions 
Old Tracker and Pneumatic Organs 
altered and fitted with a most reliable 


system 
Blectro-pneumatic action 
J. C. Deagan Chimes and Harps 
Additions—Electric Fan Blowers Installed 








Franz A. Moench 


Expert Pipe Organ Service 


Electric Blowers 


1215 37th Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








POSITIONS WANTED. 





POSITION WANTED — FIRST-CLASS 
reed voicer with many years’ experience 
in high and low pressure reed voicing. 
First-class references can be given. 
Would like position for advancement. Ad- 
dress J-4, The Diapason. 


POSITION WANTED — TWENTY 
years’ experience in installing, rebuilding 
and finishing, including tuning. Desire 
steady position with reliable organ fac- 
tory. Can start at once. Address H-3, 
The Diapason. [9] 


WANTED—TO OBTAIN WC RK WITH 
established organ installation and service 
concern with the purpose of buying out 
the owner. Address Keith L. Fender, 930 
Davis street, McMinnville, Ore. 
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Summer Class at Westminster Ghoir School | 








Westminster Choir School closed a 
six weeks’ summer session with a 
concert of unaccompanied choral music 
at the First M. E. Church of Ithaca, 
N. Y., July 21, Dr. John Finley Wil- 


liamson conducting. Included in the 
program were organ numbers by three 
organist-composers in attendance at 
the summer = school. David Hugh 
Jones of the faculty opened the pro- 
gram with the Bach D minor Toccata 
and Fugue, Schumann’s B- minor 
Canon, and the performer’s own 
“Adoration,” which was a preliminary 
sketch of a choral composition which 
Mr. Jones is developing for use of the 
Westminster Choir. Two composers 
from the student body contributed 
compositions between the groups of 
choral numbers—Carleton Bullis of 
Cleveland playing his “Idyl” and Seth 
Bingham of New York playing ‘“Cathe- 
dral Strains,’ a movement from his 
Organ Suite. 


Of those enrolled in the student 
body, the following were organists: 
Mrs. B. L. Blackwell, Spartanburg. 
S. C.; Seth Bingham, New York: 
Carleton Bullis, Cleveland; Elsie J. 
Dresser, Hartford, Conn.; Emily Law- 
ton, Macon, Ga.; Lyman S. McCrary, 
Washington, D. C.; Max Noah, Guil- 
ford College, N. C.; Mrs. Helen Faust 
Smith, Lafayette, Ind.; Pauline Voor- 
hees, New Haven, Conn. 


About forty-five people associated 


with the school met on the afternoon 
of June 19 on the grounds of the Glen- 
wood Hotel—a picturesque spot on the 
shores of Lake Cayuga several miles 
north of Ithaca—to discuss organiza- 
tion of the Westminster Choir Guild. 
After a temporary chairman was ap- 
pointed, the general plan of the guild 
was described, and proposed articles of 
a constitution were discussed. The 
general purpose, as outlined, was “to 
keep alive the spirit and the aims of 
Westminster Choir School, and to pro- 
mote the development of the musical 
program as advanced by the school,” 
which involves large group participa- 
tion of church members in the musical 
activities of a church, with training to 
those who participate, including train- 
ing in leadership of various choral and 
instrumental activities. Active mem- 
bership was designated for graduates of 
the school who shall have demonstrated 
actual achievement, and for others who 
shall have shown achievement along 
lines advocated by the school and by 
its founders. 
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A reliable organ 
blower that starts at 
the press of a button 


Ld | 
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and will give satisfac- 





tory service for years. 
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Quiet, efficient, inex- 
pensive, — and a size 
and type for every 
service. 


: , Let us send you the 
Ma ee) catalog. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


HARTFORD, g POWER 8 53 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


POWER 
CONNECTICUT ted CHICAGO 6 159 
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JOHN T. ERICKSON 
Mus. Doc. A. A. G. O. 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Gustavus Adolphus Church 


151-153 E. 22nd St., New York, N.Y. 














The Zephyr Electric 
Organ Blower 


Is Used in Every State in the Union 
Also 
Many Foreign Countries 
It Is the Quietest Running and Most 
Economical to Operate 
It Is the Ideal Blower for Hard Service 


Discount to the Trade Cheerfully Fur- 
nished Upon Application 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 





KINETIC 
BLOWERS 





The Famous Hope-Jones Organ in the Auditorium 
at Ocean Grove, N. J., is being equipped with 


KINETICS 


A 25 H.P. for pressures up to 25 inches and a 15 
H.P. to use separately on pressures up to 50 inches. 


K inetic Engineering Company 


Union and Stewart Avenues 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 


New York Office: 41 Park Row 
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THE 


Direct Electric Action DENNISON 
HE MODERN TREND in the manufacture of almost every ORGAN p | PE 


eames product, the successful operation of which depends ; 
upon moving parts, is towards simplification and towards the COMP ANY 

adaptation of the universal source of energy—electricity. There- 

fore, why should we not have a simplified pipe organ action, 


which operates direct by electricity, without the use of a host Readin o, Mass. 
of intricate—and so frequently troublesome—pieces of mechanism? 


With this thought in mind, seventeen years ago, the Wicks Pipe = ‘ = 
. plas alle Established . 1847 

Organ Company started its experimental work. About one year 

later the first Wicks Direct Electric Pipe Organ, which is still in good Incorporated = 1897 


condition, was built, and it is an admitted fact that-it was equal, 
in so far as reliability is concerned, and by far superior in many 
respects, to most actions of that time. 





Reliable — Dependable 


Many wonderful improvements were made as time went on and so 
today we find, not a small, struggling concern, the supposed-to-be 
“*fools of the organ industry,” but, rather, a very successful organiza- = A 
tion, the name of which will appear in history as the MASTERS Kighty-three years 
OF THE DIRECT ELECTRIC ACTION FOR PIPE continuous service. 
ORGANS. 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN COMPANY Tone quality is produced by 


HIGHLAND. ILL experienced voicers, who 
have met the demands of 


This is one of a series of articles pertaining to the Direct Electric Action, which 


will oppocr monthly the most rigid and exacting. 














GENEVA Playing Safe 
ORGANS In the industrial world every competent business 


man eliminates uncertainties wherever possible. He 
insures his factory against fire—his employees against 
~—FOR— injury—his automobile against collision and his own 


CHURCHES life against death. 
AUDITORIUMS lt he = a poe en — —— 
RESIDENCES eeing a tavorable reputation for his products, he 


would undoubtedly do so. He can maintain this repu- 
—HAVE— tation, however, only by keeping his product perfect. 














Many Organ Builders have eliminated the uncer- 
tainties of the success of their organs tonally by using 
“NATIONAL PIPES” exclusively. By so doing, 


Velvet Diapasons—Large Scale Flutes—Rich 
Strings and a Perfectly Balanced Ensemble. 


An ‘ Action of Amazing Simplicity and these Builders have the same as insurance on the repu- 
Reliability. tation of their organs. 
WHT You, too, can build your reputation more solidly by 
Every member of our staff has been carefully using “NATIONAL PIPES” exclusively. A_ trial 
selected from the organ world. We use noth- order will convince you. 


ing but the best of materials and have a com- 
pletely equipped modern plant. 


National Organ Supply Company 


CASCADE AT SEVENTEENTH STREET 


THE GENEVA ORGAN CO. ERIE, PENNA., U. S. A. 


GENEVA, ILL. USE NATIONAL PIPES AND YOU USE THE BEST 


MAY WE ASSIST YOU IN YOUR ORGAN PROBLEM 
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ODELL ORGANS 


Traditionally of quality,.: the iy | 
Odell Organ still maintains its “at sui ' in 
ability to add to its long list i a IH | 
of satisfied patrons as attested mm : | i 
by many recent testimonials. 






















An Odell patron is permanent- 
ly satisfied. 









Four-Manual Wangerin in Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Milwaukee 










Wangerin Organs everywhere appeal to the layman. 


There is a warmth in the Wangerin 
tone which reaches the heart 






J. H.& C. S. Odell & Co. 


894-898 SourH Cotumsus AVENUE 











, i dt S f Our O Illustrated Above— 
_—— VERNON, New Yorx ynnwood Farnam Says o ur Organ Illustrate ove 


(Adjacent to New York City Line) 
New York City Telephone, Fairbanks 4849 
Established 1859 






“My congratulations on achieving so much that is beautiful.” 


ORGANISTS ARE TURNING TO THE WANGERIN 
BECAUSE OF ITS MUSICIANLY ENSEMBLE 













GENUINE DEAGAT PERCUSSIONS USED 









UY WANGERIN ene COMPANY 


110-124 BURRELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE,WISCONSIN,U.S.A. 































Our large business enables us to systematize 
our work under the direction of various 
experts, each skilled in his own department, 
thus securing perfect execution. 


Our facilities for obtaining and seasoning 
lumber of all kinds are unsurpassed. We have 
large open yards for weather seasoning, 
spacious lumber houses and steam dry rooms 
for final preparation. 








Our constant endeavor to advance the 
standards of our work has enabled us to 
obtain and to hold a high place in our art. 


HOOK & HASTINGS COMPANY 


Kendal Green, Mass. 
Branches—New York, Philadelphia, Asheville 
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